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GLEANIXGS  IN  mE  CULTURE. 


Oct. 


We  require  that  eveiy  advertiser  satisfy  us  of  re- 
sponsibility and  intention  to  do  all  that  he  agrees, 
and  that  his  g-oods  are  reallj-  worth  the  price  asked 
for  tliem. 

Rates  for  Advertisement f<. 
All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
13  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
Avill  be  made  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  an-^.  upward,  3  insertions,  5  percent;  6 
insertions,  10  per  cent;  9  insertions,  15  per  cent; 
12  insertions,  20  per  cent;  24  insertions,  25  per  cent. 

On  50  lines  (M  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 5  per 
cent;  3  insertions,  10  per  cent;  6  insertions,  15  per 
cent ;  9  insertions,  20  per  cent:  12  insertions,  25  per 
cent;  24  insertions,  33^^  per  cent. 

On  100  lines  (whole  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 
10  per  cent;  3  insertions,  15  per  cent;  6  insertions, 
20  per  cent;  9  insertions,  25  percent;  12  insertions, 
'■^iH  per  cent;  24  insertions,  40  per  cent. 

On  200  lines  (whole  pag-e),  1  insertion,  15  per  cent;  3 
insertions,  20  per  cent;  6  insertions,  25  per  cent;  9 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  12  insertions,  40  per  cent; 
24  insertions,  50  per  cent.  A.  I.  Root. 


We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  the  American  Bee-Journal,  W'y  (il.OO)  $1.75 

With  the  Bee-keepers'  Magazine,  (1.00)  1.75 

With  the  Bee-keepers'  Guide,  (  ..50)  1.40 

With  the  Kansas  Bee-keeper,  (1.00)  1.90 

With  the  American  Apiculturist.  (1.00)  1.75 

With  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  Wy  ( 1.00)  1.90 

With  all  of  the  above  journals,  7.40 


mZO)  2.25 

(#1.00)  1..50 

(1.40)  2.25 

(2.00)  2.75 

(2.00)  2.90 

(3.20)  3.50 

(1.25)  2.00 


With  American  Agriculturist, 
AV' ith  American  Garden, 
With  the  British  Bee-Journal, 
With  Prairie  Fax-mer, 
With  Rural  New-Yorker, 
With  Scientific  American, 
With  Ohio  Farmer. 

With  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gard'r,  (1.00) 
With  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  (1.50)  2.25 

With  Sunday-School  Times,  weekly,  (2.00)  2.25 
[Above  Rates  include  allPostagein  U.  S.  and  Canada.] 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Early  iteUi  k  Cnriaa  ijEeeis. 

Imported  and  home-bred;  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 
For  quality  and  purity,  my  stock  of  bees  can  not  be 
excelled  in  the  United  States.  I  make  a  specialty 
of  manufacturing  the  Dunham  foundation.  Try  it. 
If  you  wish  to  purchase  Bees  or  Supplies,  send  for 
ray  new  Circular  containing  directions  for  introduc- 
ing- queens,  remarks  on  the  new  races  of  Bees,  etc. 
Address 

Itfd       Dr.  J.  P.H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


WantpH   A  competent  man  to  conduct  an  apia- 
fffalllCUi  yy^  also  a  poultry  ranche.  Addi-ess 
L.  A.  FITZPATRICK, 


with  reference, 
16-19db 


Hyde  Park,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 


FLAT  -  BOTTOJ?!     COJTIB  FOUl>II>ATI4>N. 

High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square  feet  to 
*'f;-i-v-^-^^^:^  the  pound.   Circular  and  samples  free. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &SONS. 
4tfd  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SPROUT  BROOK,  MONT.  CO.,  N.  Y. 

I  WILL  SELL 

Chaff  hives  all  complete,  with  lower  frames,  for 
.1^2.50;  in  flat,  $1..50;  2-story  Simplicity,  complete, 
$1.25;  in  flat,  9nc. 

Comb  Foundation,  made  from  pure  refined  wax, 
45c  per  lb.  for  heavy;  55  for  light.  Other  supplies. 
Send  for  price  list.  A.  F.  STAUFFER, 

13tl<l  Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  111. 


Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  20c  per  lb.  cash,  or  25c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  g-ood,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  28c  per  lb.,  or  35e  for  best 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent.  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.   It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing-  to  send  wax  bj'  express. 
  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

KPad  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Chaklto.:,  N.  Y.,  sa\s— •' We 
cut  wiih  oriijof  vour  Combined 
.\l;ichiiiies  ln>t  "wluter  50  chafi 
liiv  e>  with  7  iu.  cap,  100  hoDCy 
nicks,  OOO  broad  fraiue*,  2,000 
h'liicv  boxes  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  wioter  we 
have  d  luble  the  amount  of  bee 
hives,  etc.,  t  ■  make  and  we 
e.j-iect  to  do  it  all  with  this 
Skw.  It  will  do  all  Tou  say  it 
Catatnerue  and  Price  l.ist  F-ee.  Ad<ire-s  W.  F"  <fe  JOHN 
BARNKS,  No.    68      Kl.'j\  street,  Rockford.  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.  A.  I.  Root. 
 5tfd  

We  have  still  on  hand  76  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  sample  of  it,  see  any  number 
of  Gleanings  previous  to  May  15, 1884.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italic,  if  desired.  As  it  is  all  packed,  we  can  not 
divide  either  lot.  The  Roman  includes  5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "logotypes;"  that  is,  the  words  the,  and, 
that,  ing,  tion,  etc.,  ai-e  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitating  composition.  We  offer  the  lot  at  15  cts. 
per  lb.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  and  EETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  3btfd 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

We  are  now  in  the  market,  and  will  be  during  the 
entire  season,  for  all  honey  offered  us,  in  anj'  quan- 
tity, shape,  or  condition,  just  so  it  is  pure.  We  will 
sell  on  commission,  charging  5  per  cent;  or  if  a  sam- 
ple is  sent  us,  we  will  make  the  best  cash  offer  the 
general  market  will  afford.  We  will  handle  bees- 
wax the  same  Ava}-,  and  can  furnish  bee-men  in 
quantities,  crude  or  refined,  at  lowest  market  prices. 
Our  junior  member  in  this  deparment,  Mr.  Jerome 
Twichell,  has  full  charge,  which  insures  prompt  and 
cai'ef  ul  attention  in  all  its  details. 

Sample  of  comb  honej-  must  be  a  full  case,  repre- 
senting a  fair  average  of  the  lot.  On  such  sam- 
ple we  will  make  prompt  returns,  whether  we  buy 
or  not.  CL.KIT10NS,  CLO<HN  &  CO., 

15  2db  Kansas  44ty,  IVIo. 


TRY  THE 

BELLINZONA  ITALIANS, 

And  see  for  yourself  that  they  are  thf 
liest.  Warranted  Queens,  bred  from 
;?  mothers  imported  dieect  from  the 
mountains  of  Italy,  ^1.00  each;  6  for 
.*5.00.  Special  discount  on  large  or- 
ders. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
lor  circular.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
CHAS.  ».  DCJVALLi, 


1.5tfdb 


SPENCESVILLE,  MONT.  CO.,  MD. 


72  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale. 

I  will  sell  the  above  number  of  colonies  of  bees 
on  very  reasonable  terms.  They  will  have  plenty 
of  honey  to  winter  on,  and  are  in  good  condition 
otherwise;  are  in  12-ffame  hives,  with  about  the 
same  capacity  of  a  10  frame  Simplicity.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  H.  F.  BAKGAR, 
17-19db     Border  Plains,  Webster  Co.,  Iowa. 
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Contents  of  this  Number.  \ 


Alsike  Clover  606 

Apis  Dorsata  «&{ 

Bunner  Apiary  657 

Bees  from  La.  to  X.  Y  6«;i 

Bees  AbSfonilinp:  67»< 

Bees  in  Louisiana  l»7-» 

Bee-Disease,  Nanieless  .058,  677 

Bees.  Old.  Maliing-  Wax  67« 

Bees,  Feeding:  Destitute  678 

Brood.  Immature  ••70 

Buekwheat   Oiifi 

Carniolans  fCu 

Carniolans.  to  Disiiiiyuish.  i.Tt! 

t  .'aves  for  Winterintr  t'>i><> 

Chaddock's  Advertisement.iiT.'. 

Cliari'oal  for  }Letiiiini;  06.'> 

Clarke  on  Wintering  6&< 

Cobs  lor  Smokers  078 

Convention  Norii-es  602 

Colony  Killing  i^uecns  670 

Darling-  s  Keeord  6r> 

Dooliitle's  Keporf  6.Vt 

Drone  Comb,  Old  Queens..  .657 

Kditorials  685 

Kxuerimental  Station  i>78 

False  Statements  67? 

Fdn.  With  Long  Cells  674 

Fertile  Q.  Leaving  Hive  ...  670 

Gelsemium  Honey  

Oilmer  on  Bees  and  Hives. 

Hart  s  Report  

Head.'!  ol  Grain  

Heddon's  Report   

Heddon  on  Ext.  Honey  

Hilton's  .\iji;iry  

Honey  Column  

Honey  From  Water-Oak... 

Honev  in  Sho\\  -Casps   

Honev,  D^nT  Send  to  Citv. 


Honey, Bogus  

Horsemint  Ht)ney  

Hiimbiig.s  and  Swindles  

Identi)  ving  ItDbbers  

Infg  Viru'  n  Queens  

Lanjjstroth  

.Maple  S.\  rui)  for  Winter — 

Martins  and  Bees  675, 

.Marrin  >  Report  

Moldy  C(.mt)s  

Our  0>\  n  .\piary  

Tusitive  Statements  

l^um|).  .Johnston  

Quee  ns  (  'i  i|»pled  in  Leg  ..  . 

Queen  5  Years  Old  

Queen,  The  Balle»l   

Queens,  to  Mail  

Queens.  Clipjjeil  

Queens.  Hard  to  Introdnee 

Queen-Cells,  Caging  

Raspberries  

Rem  iving  Wide  Frames — 

Reiiorts  Diseonraging  

Retailing  Ext.  Honey   

Smokers  Without  Valve  . . . 
Smokei  -Tubes,  C  leaning — 

Sour  Honey   

Spaifoi  dV  "Drone-K.\eliuk-i'.. 

Siunai.'  

S  \s  .■  7- 1  a  i  n  li' ,  Pec  alia  1'  

Sweet  ClJver  

Svi  iD-ltalians  

Tent  With  Hole  in  Top   

Texa-  Report  

Wax-Extractors  

Winterhig  

Winter  Entrance   

Workeis.  Non-Flying  

Yellow  .Jessamine  


ANTED.— To  exelianore  i^nlt  macl^erel  in  20-lb. 
pails,  for  good  e.xtr.HCtod  honev. 

E.  E.  Li.NtJ,  II  Silver  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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WANTED.— To  exclianjre  one  lamp  -  nursery, 
scarcely  used,  and  one  heavy  eircnhir-s.HU' 
niandrt^l.  1  15-16-iiich  shaft,  in  good  order,  for  any 
thine:  useful  to  a  bee-keeper. 

lOtfdb  J.  A.  Greex,  Davton.  111. 


Names  of  responsible  i)arties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following-  departments,  at  a  uuii'orui 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  i^'^.W  per  year. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  nnder  this  head  at  one-half  our 
usual  rates.  All  ad's  intended  Icr  this  department  must  not 
e.xced  5  lines,  and  yoti  must  s.vy  you  want  y'Uir  ad.  in  this  de- 
paitment,or  we  will  not  be  responsible  fur  "any  error. 

WANTED.— In  exchang-e  for  new  varieties  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Lig-ht  Brahmas,  Pekin  Ducks,  new  varieties 
of  potatoes,  and  small-fruit  plants,  cherry  and 
quince  trees.      P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa.  16-2;^db 

WANTED.— Extracted  fall  honey  (buckwheat  or 
goldenrod)  in  exchange  for  hives,  sections, 
etc.,  either  from  my  catalogue,  or  made  to  order. 
Will  pay  white-clover  prices  for  a  few  hundred 

pounds.  C.  W.  COSTELLOW, 

Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Maine. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  bees  for  small  planer 
for  wood,  also  one  for  iron. 
18-]9-20d  Henrv  Palmer,  Hart,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  bees.  lO.lXX)  Mam- 
moth-Cluster Raspberry-plants;  ?1.00  per  100; 
fe.OO  per  1000;  also  20,000  Strawberry-plants,  Cres- 
cent Seedling,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Sharpless, 
andGlendale;  TocperlOO;  .*4.00  per  1000. 
ISd  W.  J.  Hesser,  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  well-ripened  honey 
fit  for  winter  stores,  thoroughbred  P.  Rock 
fowls,  pure  Corbin  strain:  a  Franz  .!c  Pope  family 
knitting-machine,  almost  new;  a  new  model-maker's 
drill-lathe,  eight-inch  swing,  two-foot  bed. 
18-19d  M.  Frank  Taber,  Salem,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  hybrid  bees  and  queens 
for  fdn.,  fdn.  mill,  honey-extractor,  saw-man- 
drel, or  offers.  Will  exchange  Blue  -  Ridge  Rasp- 
berry-plants for  fdn.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JowN  W.  Martin, 
IStfdb  Greenwood  Depot,  Alb.  Co.,  Ysx. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Syrio-Italian  and  Red- 
Clover  Italian  bees  and  hybrids  in  L.  and 
Simplicity  hives,  for  foot-power  saw  in  good  order 
(Barnes  preferred),  Incubator,  or  printing-press. 
19d  J.  Singleton,  34  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  O. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    thoroughbred    lute  i 
spring  Brown  Leghorn  chickens  or  cockerels 
lor  Light  or  Dark  Brahmas.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Lang- 
shans.  Partridge  Cochins,  White  Leghorns,  or  oth- 
ers.  Must  be  pure.   Correspondence  solicited. 
19d  G.  A.  Farrand,  Rockport,  Cuy.  Co.,  O.  i 


$1.00  Queens. 

Namea  iuserted  in  tJtin  department  the  first  time  v:iUi- 
mit  cliarge.   After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.1H^>  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  bo  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  inocher.  and  had  coiimienced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  an.v  time  when  "eusToniei-s  t>e- 
conie  impatientot  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  The  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  nnsst  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  ordei'S.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  t() 
any  of  the  parties.  Name;?  ^^■ith  ^,  use  an  imported 
queeu-molher.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  ^vill  send  you  unother.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  lor  si.tK,!  before  July  1st,  or  after  No\  .  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  T.  Root,  Medina,  (^hio. 
*H.  II.  Brown,  Light  Street.  ( 
*Paul  L.  Vlallon,  Bavx'U  (iuul 
*S.  F.  Newman,  NorwalJ..  Hu 


lunibia  C( 
La. 

.u  Co..  O. 

'^Wiii.  Ballantine.  Sa-ii.  .^[usk.  Co.,  (). 
"^D.      Eduiisiun.  .-Adrian.  Len.  Co.,  .Mich. 
*S.  G.  Wo(>d.  BirniinghaiJi,  .Jetf.  Co.,  Ala. 
'^^S.  C.  Perry,  Portia uti,  Ionia  Co.,  ]\Iich. 
♦H.  ,1.  Hancock,  Siloam  Springs,  Benton  Co 


Pa.  19tf 
bttfd 
IWtfd 

IV)lfd 

ir.tld 
Uitfd 
If.tfd 
Ark. 
l.")lfd 
■6\ 
1.VU1 


*E.  T.  Lewis.  Toledo.  Lucas  Co  ,  O. 
*C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia.  Maury  Co..  Tenn. 
S.  H.  Hutchinson  ,S:  Son,  (."lareniont,  Surrv  Co.,  \  a. 

5-:? 

*E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Mont.  Co.,  Towa.  ITtfd 
D.  McKenzie,  t  amp  Parapet.  .TetT.  Parish.  La. IPtfd 
»J.  .7.  Martin,  N.  Manchester,  Wabash  Co..  Ind  7-19 
Cornelius  Bros.,  LaFayettevlUe,  Dutch.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7-10 

Peter  Bricke.v.  Lawrenceburgh,  And.  Co.,  Ky.  17-2;J 
Ira  D.  Alderman,  Taylor's  Bridge,  Sa-mp.  Co".,  N.C. 

19tfd 

*.T.  W.  Keeran,  Bloomington.  McLean  Co.,  Til.  11-21 
*Haines  Bros.,  [Ntoons.  Fayette  Co..  O.  13-2o 
G.  F.  Smith,  Bald  iNfount.  Lack  a  Co.,  Pa,  biti'd 
Jos.  Byrne.  Baton  Rouge.  Lock  Bo.v  r>. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Par.,  La.  latfd 
S.  P.  Roddy.  :>rechanicstown.  Fred.  Co.,  ifd.  1.5-19d 
*Calvin  Bryant,  Palestine,  And.  Co.,  Tex.  1,t-21 
*J.  B.  Hains,  Bedford,  Cuvahoga  Co.,  O.  1.5-19 


Hive  Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  o\iv  circular. 

A.  I.  Root.  Medina.  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Vlallon,  Bayou  Goula.  Iberville  Par.,  La.  ]9tfd 
C.  W.  Costeliow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  2]-2;5 
Kennedy  &  Leahy,  Higglnsville,Laf.  Co.,  Mo.  171  fd 
E.  T.  Lewis,  Toledo,  Lucas  Co..  Ohio.  3-1 
H.  F.  Moeller,  cor.  5th  st.  and  Western  Ave., 

Davenport,  la.  3-1 
E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Montgomery  Co.,  la.  17tfd 
C.  P.  Bish.  Petrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  l.Vl 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.   See  advertisoment  in 
another  column.  3btfd 
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CITY  MARKETS. 
Kansas  City.— Hcmejy.— We  now  report  a  very 
firm  market,  with  some  advances  in  prices,  though 
the  trade  takes  hold  "  g-ingerly  "  as  yet,  and  squeal- 
ing- like  pigs  when  the  advance  is  quoted  them.  We 
are  now  holding  lor  16((/il7c  on  fancy  white  l  ib. 
sections;  15@il6c  for  2-\b.,  and  12(oilSc  for  California. 
We  are  short  on  fancy  1-lb  sections,  and  would  sug- 
gest this  as  a  good  time  to  ship  and  realize  g-ood 
prices.  Extracted,  a  little  firmer,  at  about  same 
prices;  viz.,  Miss.,  La.,  and  Tex..  4(5!6c. ;  C'dl.,  ICrtiSc. 
White  clover,  7@8.  Beeswax.—  Unchanged,  20@,2'), 
according  to  quality.   Ci^emons,  Cloon  &  Co. 

Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  St's,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Boston.— Ho  net/. —We  have  received  quite  a  large 
stock  of  honey,  mostly  from  Vermont,  and  the 
quality  is  very'fi'ne.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  keep  the  price  up,  where  bee-keepers  can  get 
something  for  their  honey.  One  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers sold  his  entire  crop  at  a  very  Unv  price,  and  it 
is  being  sold  here  at  a  price  that  would  give  the 
bee-keeper  nothing.  AVe  still  hold  our  price,  16@18c 
for  1  pound,  UCmWc  for  2  pounds.  Extracted,  6@8  c. 
Beeswax,  30c.  Bt.ake  &  Ripi.ev, 

Sept.  21, 188"}.         57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cincinnati.— Hojiey.-No  change  whatever  in  the 
lioney  or  beeswax  market  since  my  last. 

Sept.  2.5,  1885.  Chas.  F.  Mitth, 

 Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chicago.— Honei/.-Hor  ey  is  coming  forward  in 
amounts  about  equal  to  tlie  demand.  White  comb 
honey  in  one-pound  frames,  or  about,  brings  15@il6c 
when  put  up  in  the  small  crate,  and  frames  all 
scraped  clean,  and  put  in  so  that  it  won't  chafe. 
Buckwheat  or  dark  comb  is  about  unsalable,  ex- 
tracted selling  from  SCgiSc  according  to  quality. 

Beeswax,  23@2^)e.  R.  A.  Burnett. 

Sept.  24,  1885.         161  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CLiEVEland.— Hone?/.— Honey  seems  to  be  unusu- 
ally dull  for  this  time  of  year.  It  moves  v^ery  slow- 
ly at  14@15  cts.  for  best  1-lb.  sections.  Old  honey  at 
lfl@12c.  shares  the  same  fate.  Extracted  is  dull  at 
7@8.  Beeswax,  22.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Sept.  21,  1885.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Milwaukee.— Honeiy.  —  This  market  is  in  good 
shape  for  shipments  of  honey.  Choice  white  1-lb. 
sections  salable  at  17@18c.  Dark,  not  in  demand. 
Price  nominally,  12i/2@15c.  Extracted,  white,  in  100- 
Ib.  kegs,  in  good  demand  at  8c.  Beeswax,  dull.  Quot- 
able at  25@28c.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

Sept.  23.         142  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Detroit.— Honey.— One -pound  sections  are  sell- 
ing readily  at  16@17  e.  A.  B.  Weed. 
Sept.  21, 1&85.  407  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Indianapolis.— Ho?i6iiy.— We  are  trying  to  build 
up  an  exclusive  honey  trade.  Being  also  produc- 
ers, it  gives  us  some  advantage.  We  are  disposing 
of  lots  on  commission,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  those  who  Avould  like  to  try  our  market. 

Sept.  12, 1885.  Frank  L.  Dougherty, 

533  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  of  well-ripened  linden  ex- 
tracted honey,  in  55-lb.  iron  jacket,  tin  cans,  at  7  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  A.  1.  Root's  price  of  can.  Will  ship  in 
40-lb.  tin  cans,  if  desired,  purchaser  paying  for 
cans.  Mrs.  Nkllie  M.  Olsen, 

19d  Nashotah,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wisconsin. 


For  Sale.— 8000  lbs.  of  extracted  basswood  honey 
in  Yz  bbls.;  net  weight  185  lbs.  I  will  take  8  cts.,  bar- 
rel thrown  in.  John  H.  Martin, 

 Hartford,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  clover  and  basswood  honey 
in  ten-gallon  kegs  at  8c  per  lb.  I  will  throw  in  kegs, 
and  deliver  on  board  cars  here  free  of  charge. 

M.  ISBELL,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Convention  Notice.— The  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northern  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  council  rooms  in  Sheridan,  Oct.  22 
and  23, 1885.   A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

F.  A.  Palmer,  Sec. 


1  WILL  SELL 

Full  Swarms  of  Pure  Italian  Bees 

DURING  THIS  MONTH  FOR 

They  are  in  10-frame  Simplicity  hives,  and  in  good 
winter  shape.  Ready  to  ship  now.  '  Send  money  by 
registered  lette       * ' 


lOtfdlj 


Address 

M.  R.  NICHOLS, 

Weaver's  Corners,  Huron  Co.,  O. 


Reduction  in  Prices  of  the 

FOR  ONE-POUND  SECTIONS  OF 

COMB  HONEY. 

This  box  has  a  bit  of  "red 
tape  "  attached  to  it  to  carry 
it  by.  It  makes  a  safe  pack- 
age lor  a  single  section  of 
honey  for  the  consumer  to 
carry,  or  it  can  be  packed  in  a 
trunk,  if  he  wants.  It  can  be 
opened  in  an  instant.  The 
price  of  the  box  is  2  cts.  each, 
set  up;  in  the  fiat,  15  cts.  for 
10;  package  of  2.5,  30  cts.;  $1.00  per  100;  or  S9.00  per 
1000;  10,0C0,  f 80.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  $1.00  per 
hundred  for  postage.  Colored  lithograph  labels  for 
putting  on  the  sides,  two  kinds,  one  for  each  side, 
H3.C0  per  1000.  A  package  of  2.5,  labeled  on  both 
sides,  as  above,  50  cts.  By  mail,  30  cts.  more.  They 
can  be  sold,  labeled  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  of 
course.  We  have  only  one  size  in  stock,  for  Sim- 
plicity sections.  Sample  by  mail,  Avith  a  label  on 
each  side,  5  cts.  If  you  want  them  shipped  in  the 
flat,  labels  already  pasted  on,  the  price  will  be  ten 
cents  per  hundred  for  putting  them  on. 

Your  name  and  address,  and  the  kind  of  honey, 
may  be  printed  on  these  labels,  the  same  as  other 
labels.  The  charge  for  so  doing  will  be  30  cts.  per 
per  100;  250,  50  cts.;  500,  75  cts.;  1000,  $1.00. 

A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 

Hydrometers  for  Testing  Honey. 

We  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle instrument,  all  of  glass,  that  will  indicate  the 
density  of  honey  or  maple  syrup,  or  any  kind  of 
syrup,  by  simply  dropping  it  into  the  liquid.  I  am 
greatly  surprised  that  we  can  furnish  so  beautiful 
an  instrument  for  so  small  a  sum  of  money.  Price 
35c.  By  mail,  10c  extra.  Per  10,  $3.00;  per  100,  $25.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  After  Nov.  1st,  position  in  some  South- 
ern State  as  apiarist.   For  terms  and  reference 
address      CHAS.  E.  THOMPSON,  FORT  OMAHA,  NEB.  IM 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  Uie  benefit  of  friends  who  have  blaok  or  liybrid  queens 
which  they  want  to  dispovse  of ,  we  will  inseit  notices  fieeof 
charge,  as  below.  We  do  this  bec  Mise  there  is  ha*  dly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  f"r  biiyiUK  them  uj)  and  keep- 
ing tlieni  in  stock;  and  yet  if'  is  oftentimes  qiiite  an  accommo- 
dation to  those  who  can  not  afford  higher-piiced  ones. 


Hybrid  queens,  .50  cts.  each;  black  queens,  25  cts. 
each;  from  Aug.  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.  G.  K.  Raudenbush,  Reading,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BANNER  APIARY. 


NO.  70. 


DRONE  COMB  AND  OLD  QUEENS. 

fOU  ask,  friend  Root,  if  we  did  not  have  some 
drone  comb  built,  when  we  allowed  the  bees 
to  build  their  own  comb  in  the  brood-nest. 
Haven't  you  forgotten  hoAv  this  matter  was 
discussed  the  last  time  this  subject  was  up— 
how  Bi-o.  Doolittle  took  It  up  and  enlarged  upon 
it,  illustrated,  and  explained?  Before  bees  swarm 
they  desire  drones,  and  will  build  drone  comb;  after 
they  have  swarmed  they  have  no  desire  for  drones, 
and  do  not  build  drone  comb,  unless  they  have  an 
old  queen  that  thej'  are  intending  to  supersede.  It 
is  possible  that,  were  the  bees  allowed  a  large 
brood-nest,  they  would  build  in  it  some  store  comb, 
but  when  given  onlj'five  frames  in  the  brood-nest 
no  drone  comb  has  been  built  for  us,  unless  the 
queen  was  an  old  one.  This  season,  in  our  apiary, 
about  one  comb  in  twentj'-five,  built  by  the  bees, 
is  drone  comb,  and  in  every  case  the  queen  was  an 
old  one.  Here  is  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  that  of 
dispensing  with  foundation,  from  our  old  friend 
Dr.  Whiting: 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Aug.  31,  ISSTy. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Dear  Sir:— I  have  just  finish- 
ed reading  your  article  in  Sept.  Gleanings,  and 
most  heartilj'  indorse  your  plan  of  getting  comb 
honey  from  new  swarms.  My  bees  put  the  most 
honey  in  the  sections  when  they  have  to  build  their 
own  brood-combs.  Thej'  do  next  best  on  founda- 
tion, and  the  poorest  on  drawn  combs.  If  there  is 
an  empty  cell  to  put  honey  in,  the  bees  will  deposit 
the  honey  taken  with  them  when  they  swarm,  and 
there  it  remains.  If  they  are  obliged  to  build  comb, 
the  queen  is  ready  to  put  in  the  eggs  as  soon  as  the 
cells  are  deep  enough,  and  that  stops  the  deposit  of 


honey  below  the  first  eggs  that  are  laied.  You  will 
get  the  most  wax  in  the  openings  iu  your  (jueen- 
excluding  honey-hoards  in  a  poor  season,  and  willi 
weak  swurms  mbi-e  than  with  strong  ones. 

L.  C.  Whiting. 

When  talking  the  matter  over  with  >rr.  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor, at  our  State  Fair,  he  said  that  he  had  hived  two 
or  three  swarms  upon  empty  frames,  and  he  could 
not  see  but  that  they  did  just  as  well  as  those  giv- 
en foundation.       8— W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  7C— 100. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  Sept.  2i,  1885. 


OUR  OWN  APIARY. 


reported  BV  ERNEST. 


tS  there  is  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  "  Our  Own 
Apiary,"  and  a  number  of  the  friends  have- 
requested  to  have  this  department  renewed, 
1  I  hope  our  patrons  will  excuse  me  if  I  make 

j  an  attempt  at  it.  There  are  some  very  obvi- 

ous reasons  whj'  it  should  be  recommenced.  By 
virtue  of  our  position  we  are  supposed  to  have  a 
!  sort  of  experimental  station,  where  all  the  modern 
!  appliances  are  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  a  repoi't 
1  of  the  same  to  be  given  from  time  to  time.   It  is 
i  true,  a  report  of  the  more  important  things  have 
been  given  occasionally;  but  I  feel  assured  our  A  B 
C  scholars  would  be  glad  to  know  just  what  we  are 
doing  in  our  own  apiary,  that  they  may  execute 
their  ov.  n  plans  accordingly. 

CARNIOLAN  BEES. 

I  I  have  just  to-day  examined  that  Carniolan 
I  swarm.  About  four-fifths  of  the  bees  are  now  of 
I  the  new  race.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  at  whole 
frames  of  the  bees,  that  although  the  difference  be- 
'  tween  them  and  the  common  blacks  is  not  very 
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great,  yet  there  are  some  decisive  marks  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  larger  than  the  native  bees,  and  their  white  or 
whitish-gray  rings  of  fuzz  are  quite  clearly  defined. 
In  fact,  they  are  much  like  the  Italians,  with  the  ex- 
ception that,  where  we  should  expect  the  golden 
color,  we  see  a  deep  jet  black;  but  T  do  not  see  any 
blued-steel  color,  as  some  of  the  friends  have  claim- 
ed for  them.  As  has  been  said,  thej'  seem  very  gen- 
tle, and,  in  point  of  disposition,  very  much  like  the 
Italians.  While  looking  at  them  prepai-atory  to  clos- 
ing the  hive,  I  was  forced  to  think  they  lacked  good 
gi'it.  You  will  bear  in  itiind,  that  there  wore  a  few 
Italians  still  leftMn  this  hive.  Well,  as  I  stood  over 
the  swarm  there  wei-e  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  at  this 
time  of  the  year)  about  six  or  eight  robbers  trying 
to  enter  the  top  of  the  swarm.  While  the  few  re- 
maining Italians  vigorously  repelled  every  inva- 
sion, and  stood  in  readiness  for  every  robber,  not 
one  Carniolan  did  I  see  show  anj'  disposition  at  de- 
fense. In  this  respect  they  ai'e  like  the  blacks.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  test  case;  but,  let  others 
report  upon  this  point. 

The  Carniolans  are  said  to  be  handsome.  Well, 
yes;  they  a)-e  handsome  with  their  light-gray  rings 
of  fuzz;  but  in  my  opinion  the  old  standby,  Ital- 
ians, with  their  golden-yellow  bands  varied  with  the 
same  light-gray  fuzz,  are  still  handsomer. 

THE  CliARK   SMOKER  WITHOUT   A  VAT.VE. 

One  or  two  of  the  friends  have  written  that  a 
Clark  smoker  without  a  \  alve  w(n-ked  just  as  well. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  work,  though  I  fear- 
ed that  soot  would  collect  and  fill  the  blast-lube, 
since  the  smoke  would  have  to  enter  the  bellows  be- 
fore being  blown  out.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  such  was  the  case.  Not  only  did  the  smoke  en- 
ter the  bellows,  but  heat  and  cinders,  making  the 
two  pieces  of  board  quite  hot.  Of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate result  would  be  that  the  leather  would  soon 
have  holes  burned  through.  Where  one  has  only  a 
few  hives,  and  is  not  obliged  to  make  a  "  vigorous 
smudge,"  a  smoker  of  this  kind  might  answer  toler- 
ably well  for  a  while. 

THAT  BEE   DISEASE   WHICH   HAS   NO  NAME. 

Several  days  ago  our  apiarist  called  my  attention 
to  a  swarm  of  bees  that  were  diseased,  and  which 
the  healthy  bees  were  carrying  out.  These  bees 
were  tugged  out,  one  after  another,  and  left  to  die, 
like  drones  in  a  dearth  of  honey.  They  manifested 
that  peculiar  twitching  motion ;  their  abdomens  were 
black  and  shiny,  and  considerably  swollen  from  ac- 
cumulated matter.  They  seemed  very  much  like 
bees  affected  with  dysentery.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion from  the  symptoms  that  it  was  the  disease 
without  a  name,  mentioned  in  the  ABC  book,  page 
69.  On  showing  it  to  "A.  I."  he  pronounced  it  the 
veritable  disease.  It  is  the  first  case  that  we  have 
had  since  the  one  mentioned  in  the  A  B  C,  although 
reports  seem  to  indicate  that  In  some  localities  it  is 
quite  prevalent,  especially  in  the  last  two  seasons. 
Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  the  motlier  of  these 
bees  was  not  a  queen  of  our  own  raising,  but  one 
from  the  South.  She  was  sold  Aug.  28th,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  swarm  is  on  the  road  to  recovery.  If 
any  of  the  friends  received  a  queen  from  us  about 
this  time,  whose  bees  show  the  symptoms  mentioned 
above,  we  will  make  her  good  upon  being  notified. 

THE  BEE-TENT  WITH  A  HOLE  IN   THE  TOP. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  slight  touch  of  robbing, 
occasioned'by  a  chatf-hive  cover  which  was  not  per- 
fectly bee-tight  (it's  fixed  now).   Well,  that  tent 


with  the  hole  in  the  top  was  placed  over  the  hive,  as 
mentioned  on  page  540.  The  result  was  almost  aston- 
ishing. As  each  bee  had  bumped  liis  head  against 
the  top  several  times,  and  had  popped  out  of  said 
hole,  he  seeming^'  went  home  in  disgust;  and,  as  far 
as  we  could  discover,  stayed  there.  It  would  seem 
that  we  ought  to  man\]facture  these  tents  with  this 
opening;  but  I  am  afraid  some  friend,  not  knowing 
what  the  hole  was  for,  would  complain,  saying  his 
lent  was  "holy,"  so  we  will  send  them  out  as  before, 
and  the  purchaser  can  make  the  hole  himself.  The 
opening  in  our  tent  is  about  4  inches  in  diameter, 
right  in  the  ])eak. 

PKKI'AKlNf!    FOIt  WINTER. 

Our  apiarist,  for  a  week  or  so  back,  has  been  get- 
ting the  bees  ready  for  winter.  All  superfluous 
combs  partly  filled  with  honey  are  placed  over  the 
brood-nest.  The  object  of  this  is  to  secure  nothing 
but  full  combs  of  sealed  stores  foi-  the  bees.  After 
the  combs  are  emptied  they  ui  o  removed,  and  kept 
till  next  winter.  Caution  lias  to  be  exercised  here, 
or  the  robbers,  smelling  the  honey  in  the  upper 
story,  will  get  at  the  combs  unless  the  covers  are  ab- 
solutely bee-tight.  Doubling  up  has  alreadj'  com- 
menced, and  every  colony  is  examined  to  see  that  it 
shall  have  sufKcient  stores.  If  the  queen  does  not 
lay  she  is  given  an  empty  frame  in  the  center  of  the 
brood-nest,  and  the  colony  is  fed.  This  is  to  secure 
young  bees  for  winter,  Eknest  B.  Root. 


DOOLITTLE  S  EERORT, 


do  bees  get  HONEY   FROM    THE   MAPEE,  OR  IS  IT 
ONEY  POLLEN? 


tHEN  I  took  an  inventory  of  my  bees  on  May 
20,  188.5, 1  found  that  I  had,  after  sales  and 
losses,  25  good  to  fair,  15  rather  weak,  and 
JO  very  weak  colonies,  making  -50  in  all,  left 
out  of  80  in  the  fall  of  1884.  Still  having 
further  calls  for  bees,  and  having  much  extra  work 
on  hand,  I  again  reduced  my  stock  by  sales,  dispos- 
ing of  five  of  the  best  and  five  of  the  rather  light 
ones,  which  left  me  but  40  to  commence  the  season 
with,  ten  of  which  were  so  weak  on  June  1st  that 
they  had  brood  in  only  one  and  two  combs.  These 
ten  weak  colonies,  and  three  of  those  next  weakest, 
were  set  apart  for  queen-rearing,  thus  leaving  but 
37  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  honey.  The 
spring  was  quite  unfavorable  until  the  willows  and 
hard  maple  blossomed,  at  which  time  we  had  some 
pleasant  weather,  which  was  Improved  by  the  bees 
in  gathering  pollen  from  the  maple,  and  honey  from 
the  willow.  This  gave  all  the  good  colonies  a  nice 
start,  but  the  weaker  ones  only  held  their  own  till 
after  the  10th  of  June,  at  which  time  we  again  had 
warm  weather,  and  all  began  to  be  prosperous. 

Wliy  I  speak  of  pollen  from  the  maple,  and  honey 
from  the  willow,  as  above,  is  that  many  seem  to 
suppose  that  hard  maple  yields  much  honey  certain 
years,  while  all  of  my  observations  show  that  it 
yields  comparatively  nothing  but  pollen.  I  do  not 
say  that  such  is  the  case  in  all  localities,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be.  We  are  all  apt  to 
jump  at  conclusions,  so  when  we  hear  the  merry 
hum  of  the  bees  in  the  maple-trees,  and  see  at  the 
same  time  that  honey  is  being  stored  in  the  hive, 
there  is  nothing  moi-e  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
the  honey  came  from  that  source.  But,  to  be  sure 
such  is  the  case,  we  need  a  little  more  proof,  which, 
In  my  case,  after  being  applied  gave  the  credit  to 
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the  willow  tor  the  honey,  and  not  to  the  maple.  It'  any 
person  has  maple,  with  no  willow  within  five  miles 
of  him,  the  conclusion  that  the  honey  came  from 
maple  would  be  better  founded  than  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  both,  and  still  the  conclusion 
mig-ht  be  wrong-,  as  the  proof  hy  killing-  a  bee  might 
show.  When  I  desire  to  know  just  what  a  bee  is 
g'etting-  from  any  plant  or  tree,  I  watch  it  tor  some 
Icng-th  of  time  till  it  has  visited  a  number  of  flowers, 
when  I  catch  and  kill  it,  after  which  I  remove  its 
honey-sack,  which  tells  me  at  once  if  said  bee  is 
getting-  honey  from  the  flower  it  is  at  Avork  upon; 
for  if  the  sack  is  empty  it  says  no  honej-.  Thus  I 
find  the  honey-sack  of  bees  at  work  on  hard-maple 
blossoms  empty,  while  their  pollen-baskets  are  fill- 
ed with  pollen;  a  bee  thus  caught  on  the  g-old- 
en  willow  shows  a  sack  full  of  honey,  with  no  pollen 
in  its  baskets.  Is  not  this  better  proof  than  the 
first  supposition  cited?  These  facts  are  of  value 
M  hen  Ave  are  deciding-  what  to  plant  for  honey.  But, 
to  return  to  the  report. 

Bees  g-ot  scarcely  a  living-  from  raspberry;  but, 
thanks  to  our  farmers,  a  few  acres  of  alsike  clover 
had  been  soAvn  the  season  pi-evious,  Avhich,  together 
Avith  the  little  white  clover  along-  the  roadside,  g-aA^e 
the  bees  a  plenty  for  brood-rearing-,  Avhile  some  of 
the  strongest  stored  a  little  in  the  sections  from  the 
same.  However,  but  A-ery  Icav  sections  Avere  com- 
pleted—the main  benefit  being-  in  helping-  in 
brood-rearing-  and  giving-  a  start  in  some  of  the  sec- 
tions, which  Avas  continued  during-  the  bassAvood 
flow. 

BassAvood  opened  July  Uth,  but  the  bees  got  A^ery 
little  from  it  until  the  18th,  at  Avhich  time  Avork  be- 
gaii  in  earnest,  and  lasted  for  12  days,  Avhich,  Avith 
tAvo  days  of  Avinding  up,  ended  the  honey  season  for 
1885;  for  since  this  the  bees  have  got  nothing  ex- 
cept a  little  for  brood-rearing-  during  a  Icav  Avarm 
days  about  the  10th  of  August. 

After  having  my  honey  all  crated  and  Aveighed,  I 
find  the  result  of  the  season  to  be  as  follOAvs:  Comb 
honey,  2^172  lbs.;  extracted,  188  lbs.,  or  3160  pounds  in 
all.  This  divided  by  27,  the  number  of  colonies 
Avorked  for  honey,  gives  an  aA'arage  of  117  lbs.  per 
colony,  ]iearly  all  of  Avhich  Avas  comb  honey.  1 
haA  c  at  date,  DO  colonies  and  30  nuclei,  but  I  shall 
double  doAvu  to  less  than  100  for  Avintcr.  I  am  sell- 
ing a  little  honc}'  about  home  at  15  cts.  for  comb 
and  10  cts.  for  extracted,  but  I  presume  I  shall  send 
the  most  of  it  to  be  sold  on  commission,  as  those 
talking-  about  buying-  offer  very  low  prices.  F.  I. 
Sage  &  Son,  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  have  bought 
seA-eral  crops  in  this  (Onondaga)  and  Cortland 
Counties,  at  from  11  to  13  cents  per  lb,,  but  I  am 
hardly  Avilling  to  sell  at  those  figures.  One  thing 
recommends  their  plan  of  buying  to  bee-keepers, 
howcA-er,  Avhich  is  that  they  come  to  your  railroad 
station,  accept  and  Aveigh  the  honey  there,  and  pas^ 
"  spot  "  cash  for  it.  Thus  the  bee-keeper  is  relieved 
of  all  Avorry  and  bother  Avhich  naturally  arises 
where  honey  is  shipped  on  commission,  or  paid  for 
on  deliA'ery  in  any  of  the  large  cities. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 1885.  G.  M.  Doolittt.e. 

Friend  D.,  the  point  you  make  is  a  good 
one,  that  we  are  not  sure  that  bees  get  hon- 
ey from  any  plant  or  tree,  simply  because 
wo  see  them  busily  at  work  on  it.  and  honey 
is  coming  into  the  hives.  It  still  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  bees  do  get  much  honey 
from  the  maples  here,  although  I  have  no 
better  reason  to  give,  than  that  maple-trees 


are  roaring  with  bees,  while  an  abundance 
of  honey  is  coining  in,  having  a  strong  flavor 
of  maple  syrup.  There  are  very  few  willoAvs 
in  our  vicinity,  and  I  have  never  noticed 
bees  on  them,  what  there  are,  unless  it  be 
an  occasional  willow,  such  as  we  sometimes 
find  in  dooryards,  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
However,  I  am  going  to  test  the  matter.in  the 
way  you  suggest,  when  I  see  bees  working 
on  tiie  maples  again.— I  am  glad  to  know 
tjiat  there  are  large  honey-buyers  who  make 
a  practice  of  going  right  to  the  producers, 
and  shipping  it  at  their  own  expense. 


RIPE  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

HEDDON'S  PLAN  TO  GET  IT. 


promised,  I  Avill  noAv  endeavor  to  outline  the 
plan  by  which  I  produce   such  honey  as 
brings  a  favorable  testimonial  from  about 
of  my  customers  (most  of  Avhom  are  bee- 


keepers, and  good  .iudges  of  honey),  and 
complaints  from  none;  such  honey  as  I  haA^e  just 
shipped  you. 

Befdre  beginning  a  description  of  my  plain  sim- 
ple method  of  Avorking,  let  me  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  although  cur  bassAvood  honey 
stands  first  in  brightness  of  color,  and  second  to 
none  in  the  comb,  it  is  beginning  to  be  graded  as 
second  to  Avhite  clover,  Avlien  extracted,  by  some  of 
our  dealers  and  consumers.  The  query  naturally 
arises,  "  AVhy  this  difference  in  grading,  betA\'een 
these  tAvo  kinds  of  honey  in  the  comb,  and  extract- 
ed?" I  believe  the  reason  to  be  based  upon  the 
fact,  that  many  of  us  haA^e  extracted  our  honey  be- 
fore it  Avas  dead  ripe;  and  Avhere  this  system  is 
practiced,  bassAvood  honey  is  apt  to  be  taken  out  in 
the  least  ripe  condition,  for  the  reason  that  clover 
honey  is  usually  riper  in  the  flowei'S,  and  comes  in 
sloAver,  alloAving  the  bees  to  evaporate  it  more,  be- 
fore the  apiarist  thinks  he  sees  the  necessity  for 
emptying  his  combs. 

I  suppose  nearly  all  readers  know  Avhat  is  meant 
by  *' ripe  "  honey.  Wo  call  honey  "ripe"  Avhen  it 
has  that  smooth,  oily,  and  thick  consistency  of  old 
comb  honey  that  has  been  in  the  hiA'e  some  consid- 
erable time.  It  is  then  free  from  that  sharp 
"  tAvang,"  or  cutting  sensation  in  the  throat,  which 
nearly  all  consumers  dislike.  This  undoubtedly  is 
caused  by  a  slight  development  of  bacteria,  which 
are  ahvays  present,  avc  are  told,  in  cases  of  fermen- 
tation. It  may  properly  be  said,  that  this  raw, 
*'  twangy "  honey,  is  more  or  less  infested  Avith 
these  germs,  or  tending  toAvard  fermentation,  or 
souring.  The  interior  of  the  hive,  together  Avith 
the  system  of  digesting,  heating,  and  ventilating, 
by  the  bees,  seems  to  be  the  best  place  yet  known 
in  which  to  destroy  these  germs,  leaving  the  honey 
thick,  rich,  oily,  or  smooth;  in  other  Avords,  ripe. 

I  will  tell  you  how  Ave  have  Avorked  to  produce 
our  honey,  which  we  consider  thoroughly  ripe. 

Our  last  Avinter's  loss  of  about  350  colonies  left  us 
Avithalarge  number  of  combs  to  coA^er  with  bees. 
We  had  on  hand  and  nailed  up,  about  600  supers  the 
full  size  of  our  8  L.  frame  hive.  When  our  hives 
AA'cre  Avell  filled  Avith  brood,  and  the  surplus  season 
opened,  we  put  on  our  honey-board,  ^and  one  of 
these  supers  containing  eight  brood-combs.  As 
soon  as  these  eight  combs  Avere  pretty  well  filled, 
and  the  bees  commenced  capping  them  at  the  top, 
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this  super  was  raised  up,  and  another  empty  one, 
.just  like  it,  placed  under  it,  upon  the  tiering- -up  , 
plan— the  g  randest  principle  connected  M  ith  the  pi'O- 
duction  of  comb  or  extracted  honey.  ' 

Experienced  bee-keepers  will  at  once  suspect  the 
tact  that  the  lifting  of  this  super,  and  introduction 
of  ail  empty  one  undei-  it,  considerably  checked  the 
capping-  of  the  honey  it  contained,  while  it  did  not 
materially  retard  the  evaporation  or  ripening-  pi-o-  | 
cess.   During  the  beginning  of  the  clover  and  bass-  | 
wood  bloom,  at  that  time  when  the  nectar  is  thin-  | 
nest,  we  frequently  used  three  of  these  large  supers  '< 
on  a  hive,  for  a  short  time,  be  lore  we  removed  the  j 
npj)er  one  and  extracted  it.    When  we  came  to  ex-  [ 
tract  u  e  found  our  iioupy  thoroughly  ripened;  yet  ' 
the  combs  cdnlainiiifi- it,  capped  over  only  where 
they  were  thickest,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  is 
very  speedy  and  pleasant  work  to  uncap  combs 
that  are  capped  o\  er  only  where  the  cells  are  most  ; 
elongated,  leaving  you  no  hollow  places  to  reach  ' 
into  vrith  the  uncapj^ing-kiiif e. 

After  our  honey  is  extracted  we  lea\-e  it  in  large 
tanks  till  it  is  thoroughly  settled;  (.call  air-bub- 
bles, bits  of  comb,  etc.,  ha\  e  risen  to  the  top,  when 
we  di-a\v  it  off  at  the  bottom  into  our  50  and  lO'J  lb. 
kegs;  bung  them  up  tightly  and  put  them  in  a  cool 
place.  This  thoroughly  ripened  honey  will  not  can- 
dy or  granulate  nearly  as  (juiekly  as  that  which  is 
unripe,  or  of  less  bod 3-,  containing,  as  it  does,  more 
water.  We  also  stoi-e  a  considerable  quantity  in 
5U-lb.  tin  cans,  and  also  about  530  one-gallon  stone 
crocks,  which  we  keep  till  cool  weather,  when  all 
honey  begins  to  granulate;  and  when  our  custom- 
ers ask  for  "clear  honey  "  we  set  these  crocks  and  \ 
cans  in  our  large  tank  containing  water,  and  placed  j 
upon  the  stove,  and  slowly  and  carefully  heat  it  till 
it  is  again  all  liquefied,  when  we  pour  it  into  one  of 
the  tanks,  give  it  time  to  settle,  and  while  yet  warm 
enough  to  fiow  readily,  draw  it  into  the  kegs  and 
bung  it  tightly,  Avhen  it  is  ready  to  ship.  This  heat- 
ing process,  properly-  done,  rather  than  being  an 
injury  to  either  color  or  flavor,  is  an  additional  help 
to  perfecting  the  quality  of  honey. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered,  I  see  by  Glean- 
i.vGS,  that  some  ])eeuliar  varieties  of  honey  that  arc 
almost  poisonous  when  unripe,  are  quite  the  re- 
verse when  thoroughly  ripened.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  all  honey  is  much  more  wholesome  when  com- 
pletely ripened;  and  it  is  only  such  honey  that 
creates  an  increasing-  demand. 

Father  Langstroth  tells  us  that  basswood  honey 
contains  most  of  the  nutritious  oils  which  make  it 
pj-e-eminently  adajtled  to  persons  of  weak  lungs 
or  co)isumptive  ter.den.cies.  He  tells  us  how  :\lrs.  L. 
was  saved  from  ])remature  death  by  consumption, 
by  way  of  a  systematized  basswood  honey  diet.  He 
has  just  ordered  a  KtO-lb.  keg  from  us. 

I  claim  nothing-  original  or  new  in  tlie  above,  ex- 
cept, ])crhaps,  a  trifle  by  way  of  detail  and  manipu- 
latioii.  ]  gave  it  to  more  thoroughly  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  bee-keepers  the  importance  of  the 
system  which  is  so  ably  formulated  in  friend  Da- 
daiit's  little  pami)hlet  ()n  the  subject.  In  ordinai-y 
cases  I  should,  like  friend  D..  use  shallower  supers. 
Last  spring-  L  b.ad  but  l:.'0  colonies  left;  but  1  cad 
faith.  1  paid  out  $7J0  for  12f  more  colonies,  in  all 
sorts  of  nearly  worthless  hives.  By  modern  trans- 
ferring they  are  now  in  our  eight-frame  L.  hives, 
numberiiTg"  450,  and  though  the  unprecedcntedly 
cold  weather  utterl^y  destrO|yed  our  August  crop, 
^ve  ^ot  at  JpUfJt  ten  tons  irom  c]over  jtqd  bugswooc}; 


and  now  the  returning  warmth  is  filling  up  our 
brood-chambers  with  goldenrod  and  aster  honey. 
Thus  our  faith  and  pluck  have  been  i-ewarded. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.  James  Heddon. 

Friend  II.,  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you 
say  about  ripe  honey,  although  tliere  are 
some  of  the  friends,  and.  if  I  mistake  not. 
Prof.  Cook  among  the  number,  who  claim 
that  basswood  honey  is  ht  for  tlie  market  if 
extracted  before  being  sealed  up  at  all,  with- 
out the  ripening  process.  Another  advan- 
tage of  your  plan  of  getting  the  honey  thor- 
oughly j  i])ened  is,  that  you  can  secure  pret- 
ty nearly  if  not  quite  the  entire  crop  before 
you  go  at  the  extracting  business  at  all.  Of 
course,  you  may  have  to  do  yotu-  extracting 
at  a  time  when  "honey  has  ceased  to  be  gath- 
ered, and  at  such  a  time  you  Avill  have  to 
take  very  great  precautions  against  robbers ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  think  it  is  the  better  way. 
'I'he  incest  aiid  best-ripened  honey  that  I  re- 
member to  have  ever  tasted  was  left  on  the 
hives  until  so  late  in  the  fall  we  were 
obliged  to  remove  the  combs  from  the  hives 
by  moonlight,  to  avoid  disturbance  from 
the  robbers.  We  managed  it  easily,  taking 
combs  out  and  putting  them  back  almost 
without  a  bee  taking  wing.  The  honey 
would  hardly  be  recognized  as  basswood 
honey,  tlie  flavor  was  so  ripe  and  complete, 
if  that  is  the  proper  word. 


A  CAVE  FOR  WINTERING  BEES;  HOW 
TO  MAKE  ONE. 

IS   IT   ADVISABLE  TO   TRY  TO  CONSTRUCT  CAVES 
WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND 
NATURAET.Y? 


§EA'E1{AL  have  recommended  a  cave  to  winter 
bees  in.  Will  not  you  or  some  one  who  has 
built  one  tell  us  just  hOAv  it  is  done,  telling  cs- 
liecially  how  the  I'onf  is  made?  Our  bees  are 
storing-  honey  very  fast  now  from  fall  flowers, 
iluscatine,  la.,  Sept.  '^l,  1885.       J.  T.  Goddard. 

Friend  (i..  I  gave  a  very  full  description  of 
how  to  build  a  cave,  in  the  December  Xo.  of 
(Cleanings  for  1874— just  eleven  years  ago, 
you  see.  Since  that  time  a  good  many  have 
used  such  caves,  and  sohie  prefer  them— 
among  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Root,  author  of (^uinby's  Xew  Bee  -  Keep- 
ing."' These  caves  are  mostly  used,  how- 
ever, where  long  cold  winters  "are  the  rule. 
In  our  variable  climate  we  have  mostly  dis- 
carded them.  A  cave  for  wintering  can  l)e 
built  easiest  in  a  side  hill,  for  then  there  is 
no  trouble  about  drainage.  The  room  for 
the  bees  shotdd  be  covered  with  a  suflicient 
(]uantity  of  dirt  to  prevent  frost  from  getting 
tiirouijh  ;  and  over  this  dirt  I  woidd  have  a 
shingle  roof.  If  you  don"t.  heavy  storms  will 
be  quite  apt  to  get  through  and  make  it  wet 
inside.  A  shingle  roof  will  keep  the  dirt  dry, 
which  makes  it  a  better  non-conductor  of 
frost.  You  will  have  to  have  a  pretty  strong 
framework  to  support  this  body  of  dirt ;  and 
another  trouble  comes  in  here,'for  when  this 
framework  begins  to  decay  there  is  danger 
of  your  cave  coming  down  on  the  bees,  and 
possiblv  on  yourself.  Arching  it  over  with 
brick  or  stone  would  do,  but  this  would  be 
much  more  expensive  than  having  a  building 
overhead— or,  in  other  worc|3.  ijsing  an  ordi- 
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nary  cellar.  If  you  are  in  a  locality  where  a 
cave  can  be  cut  "in  a  tolerably  soft  rock,  you 
are,  of  course,  all  right ;  and  in  some  cases  I 
presume  natural  caves  would  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose. 


BEES  BY  THE    POUND,  |FROM  LOUIS- 
IANA TO  NEW  YORK. 

HOW  IT  TURNED  OUT. 


N  the  fall  of  1884  I  had  a  genuine  Florida  fever. 
The  fever  was  induced  by  a  young-  g-entleman 
who  was  spending  a  few  mouths'  vacation  at  a 
summer  resort  a  few  miles  from  me,  and  who 
spends  a  greater  portion  of  the  j^ear  in  Florida 
attending-  his  orang-e-g-roves.  This  g-eotlemau  be- 
came interested  in  my  apiary,  and  caught  the  bee 
fever,  and  offered  me  a  very  good  salary  to  spend  a 
few  months  with  him,  and  set  him  up  in  the  bee- 
business  by  establishing  an  apiary  in  his  Florida 
home;  but  circumstances  compelled  me  to  stay  in 
my  Northern  home.  It  was  my  plan,  had  I  been  at 
liberty  to  accept  his  offer,  to  take  some  of  my  best 
Italian  bees  south  and  i-ear  queens  and  bees,  and 
ship  north  by  the  pound  early  in  the  spring-. 

Having-  an  apiary  of  over  50  swarms  in  an  adjoin- 
ing- town,  and  losing-  quite  a  number  of  colonies 
during-  the  winter,  I  thought  it  a  good  chance  to 
try  mj-  Florida  scheme.  But  instead  of  myself  sit- 
tiug-  under  the  orange-trees  and  receiving-  money 
from  the  north  for  bees,  the  experiment  was  against 
myself.  Another  man  under  the  orange-trees  must 
ship  uie  the  bees  to  stock  up  my  apiarj-. 

In  March  I  commenced  correspondence  with  par- 
ties in  Florida;  but  our  orauge-g-rove  bee-men  did 
not  have  bees  to  sell  by  the  pound,  so  I  turned  my 
affections  and  attentions  to  the  man  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Louisiana,  and  found  a  man  Avho 
was  willing-  to  send  bees  by  the  pound.  My  trade 
was  for  100  lbs.  of  bees  and  a  number  of  queens,  to 
be  delivered  the  first  week  in  May;  but  owing  to 
cold  weather  in  the  South  I  did  not  receive  my  first 
shipment  until  the  25th  of  May;  30  lbs.  were  sent  in 
this  lot,  put  up  in  2-lb.  packages,  and  upon  arrival  I 
found  fully  one-half  of  the  bees  dead.  In  two 
cages  every  bee  was  dead;  in  several  others,  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  were  dead,  and  only  in  two  or 
three  cages  Avere  the  bees  in  good  condition.  In 
one  cage  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  dead  bees. 

This  first  shipment  had  (luite  an  effect  upon  my 
Florida  fever.  It  did  not  run  so  high.  I  wrote  my 
shipper  the  condition  of  the  bees  upon  arrival.  The 
cages  were  5ViX5i4.  find  13'^  inches  in  length.  The 
candy  was  placed  in  two  sections,  Hat  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cages.  Just  as  soon  as  a  bee  died  it  fell  into 
the  candy  and  stuck  there;  and  as  soon  as  enough 
died  to  cover  the  candy,  the  rest  had  to  "root,  hog, 
or  die;"  and  as  they  didn't  know  how  to  "root," 
thej''  died. 

The  next  lot  of  30  lbs.  was  put  up  in  5  lb.  lots,  in 
4-frame-nuclei  boxes,  with  combs  for  them  to  clus- 
ter and  feel  at  home  upon.  I  was  assured  that  bees 
so  shipped  had  been  put  through  long  distances, 
and  had  arrived  in  fine  condition.  My  Florida  fever 
began  to  i-age  again,  and  orange-groves  appeared 
in  my  night  visions. 

On  the  9th  of  June  this  lot  arrived,  and  my  Florida 
fever  received  such  a  shock  that  it  has  not  returned 
since.  The  bees  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
first  lot,  ana  stiowed  gign,^  of  yery  rough  tigndling-. 


The  candy  was  in  the  bottom,  like  the  first  lot;  and 
in  the  cages  where  the  bees  were  all  dead,  but  a 
small  portion  had  been  eaten;  and  though  the 
combs  were  -wired  L.  frames,  they  were  melted 
down;  and  comb,  bees,  and  candy,  were  in  a  filthy, 
sticky  mass  in  the  bottom.  Honey  was  oozing  out 
from  all  sides  of  the  cage.  Smothering  was  very 
evidently  the  cause  of  death,  and  there  were  but  a 
few  pounds  of  live  bees  left  in  the  whole  lot.  The 
queens  to  go  with  these  pounds  were  sent  by  mail, 
and  nearly  all  of  these  arrived  in  good  condition. 

The  nuclei  formed  from  these  Aveary,  dismayed, 
forlorn  surviving  travelers  brightened  up  in  a  few 
days,  and  those  that  arrived  upon  the  25th  of  May 
were  put  to  their  level  best;  and  when  our  bounti- 
ful harvest  from  basswood  came  they  stored  a  pay- 
ing amount  of  honey;  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  had  my 
100  lbs.  come  to  hand  by  the  middle  of  May  in  the 
two-pound  lots  agreed  upon,  and  in  good  condition, 
they  would  have  given  me  fuUj^  5000  lbs.  of  bass- 
wood  honey.  Of  course,  I  could  not  ask  the  shipper 
to  pay  for  this  prospective  honey.  He  sent  me  sev- 
eral extra  queens,  and  promises  to  pay  all  express 
charges  on  all  that  are  dead  upon  any  lots  I  may 
order  in  the  future.  Our  trade  was  amicably  set- 
tled, but  I  do  not  feel  like  hearing  the  subject  of 
experiments,  especially  unsuccessful  ones.  My 
actual  damages  would  read  something  like  this: 

Loss  of  5000  lbs.  of  honey  ©  8c.  -  -  -  $  400 
Going  to  R.  R.  station  6  miles,  several  journej'S,  20 
Distress  of  mind  at  not  finding  bees  there,  -  1000 
Destruction  of  my  Florida  scheme,   -      -      -  5000 

Total,  -  $6420 
Now,  the  most  of  people  would  go  nearly  crazy 
over  such  a  loss  as  this;  but  I  have  learned  to  take 
things  cool,  and  to  be  happy  under  all  circum- 
stances. I  have  a  good  yield  of  honey,  and  will 
make  all  I  can  out  of  it.  J.  H.  Martin. 

Later.— My  Florida  friend  of  last  season  is  here 
again.  I  have  just  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  him. 
He  started  with  10  swarms,  increased  to  38,  and  ob- 
tained 300  lbs.  of  extracted  honey;  sold  for  25  cents 
per  lb.  By  transferring  out  of  season  he  got  his 
bees  to  robbing,  got  stung,  and  got  everybody  else 
stung  aroung  him.  My  Florida  fever  begins  to  af- 
fect me  just  a  little— somewhat  Intermittent. 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25, 1885.  J.  H.  M. 

Right  glad  we  are  to  hear  the  report,  even 
if  it  is  a  failure,  friend  M.  Xow,  had  you 
consulted  your  ABC  book  you  would  have 
noticed  that  I  emphatically' insist  that  bees 
shall  have  ventilation  through  both  top  and 
bottom  of  the  package,  where  they  are  to  be 
sent  long  distances.  I  have  experimented 
in  this  matter  to  my  heart's  content,  and  I 
thought  I  made  it  so  plain  in  the  xV  B  C 
book  that  no  one,  after  reading  my  direc- 
tions for  moving  bees,  would  have  made 
such  a  mistake.  I  can  take  a  powerful  colo- 
ny in  the  hottest  day  in  July,  and  by  cover- 
ing both  top  and  bottom  of  the  hive  with 
wire  cloth,  so  that  the  bees  can  send  a  stream 
of  air  right  through,  they  can  be  shipped 
safely  almost  anywhere.  The  perspiration 
and  hot  air  rise  right  through  the  upper  wire 
cloth,  providing  a  stream  of  cold  air  can 
come  right  in  from  the  bottom.  Long  ago 
we  also  gave  warning  that  the  food,  whether 
candy,  honey,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
by  no  means  be  on  the  bottom,  for  dead 
bees  to  fall  into  ;  besides,  the  bottom  is  all 
w^ntecl  for  ventilation,  as  I  just  told  you,.  I 
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do  not  tliink  there  is  a  better  plan  tor  fixing 
the  candy  in  the  cage  than  the  one  we  illus- 
trate and  describe  in  the  A  B  C  book,  and 
this  cage  lias  gone  lonj^er  distances  than 
from  here  to  Florida,  with  perfect  safety. 
Taere  are,  however,  losses  in  shipping  bees 
occasionally,  which  we  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  understand  ;  bnt  I  should  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  your  bees  ought  to  have  gone 
through  in  good  order.  Now,  friend  M.,  do 
not  make  out  any  more  bills  of  $6000  and 
over,  for  loss  of  castles"  built  entirely  in 
the  air ;  but  let  you  and  your  friend  go  to 
work  next  season  testing  a  i)ound  or  two  at 
a  time,  until  you  are  all  right.  In  fact,  you 
ought  to  d^)  "that  in  Huy  business.  Send 
three  pounds  first ;  if  Ihey  go  all  right,  then 
try  ten  p()unds;  next  twenty-five.  If  all 
these  go  safely,  you  are  ready"  to  try  fifty  or 
l)erhaps  a  hundred,  if  you  choose. — To  be 
sure,  the  orange-men  in  Florida,  and  sugar- 
men  too,  for  that  matter,  ought  to  help  us, 
and  we  ought  to  help  them  too.  In  the  same 
way,  we  ought  to  help  the  express  compa- 
nies, and  they  ought  to  help  us,  and  will,  if 
we  go  about  it  in  the  right  spirit.  AVe  are  a 
band  of  brothers  all  round,  and  can  surely 
work  together.  Don't  you  remember  who  it 
was  that  said,  away  back,  years  ago,  AV^e 
be  brethren  "  ? 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  DRONES. 


BY  L.  J>.  LA^'GSTl{OT^^. 


EVAN  says  that  the  drone  hatches  ou  the  31th 
P«    ()r:3r)th  day  after  the  egg'  is  laid.   I  know  of 

nothing- more  definite  ou  this  point. 
■^"^       To  get  more  preeivSe'y  the  facts,  on  the  10th 

day  of  last  July,  a  drone-comb  was  put,  at  7 
A.  M..  centrally  in  a  strong-  colony,  which  had  been 
led  for  several  days,  as  the  drones  were  being-  ex- 
l)elled  from  juany  hi\  cs.  At  y  A.  .^i.  the  queen  Avas 
found  on  that  comb,  having-  laid  three  eggs.  She 
had  just  begun  laying-.  At  9  A.  n.,  on  July  17,  it  Avas 
removed  to  a  strong-  colony,  Avithout  queen,  eggs, 
or  larvae.  On  July  37,  many  cells  Avere  capped,  and 
on  July  28,  at  3  r.  m.,  some  300  Avere  capyjed,  numy 
eg-gs  having-,  for  some  cause,  disai)peared.  On  Aug. 
9,  none  had  hatched.  On  Aug.  10,  examinations 
Avere  made  every  hour.  At  5:30  p.  m.  none  had 
crawled  out;  at  O^jO  two  had  hatched,  and  a  third 
AA^as  hatching.  If  these  drones  came  from  the  first 
eggs  laid,  they  took  about  35  days  and  hours  to 
develop. 

At  6  A.  iM.,  on  Aug.  11,  many  more  had  hatched, 
and  at  6  a.  m.,  on  Aug-.  13,  all  but  17  had  hatched. 
At  6:3J  p.  M.  all  but  two  had  hatched,  and  at  0:30  a. 
M.  of  Aug".  13,  the  last  one  Avas  found  Avith  the  ca]) 
otf,  trying-  to  crawl  out;  it  Avas  strong-  and  perfect. 
Now,  if  the  egg-  producing-  this  drone  Avas  laid  just 
before  the  comb  Avas  removed,  then  it  took  nearly  37 
days  to  mature. 

During  the  whole  time  of  these  obser\-ations,  the 
Aveather  Avas  of  the  most  fa\'orable  kind— the  ther- 
mometer ranging  nearly  every  day  above  8j°  Fahr., 
and  being-  only  once  as  Ioav  as  (53°.  The  colony  Avas 
kept  in  good  heart  by  daily  feeding,  and  I  can  think 
of  nothing-  Avhich  could  have  retarded  in  the  least 
the  development  of  these  drones,  unless  possibly  the 
I'act  that  from  so  many  of  the  eggs  having-  disap- 
peared they  Avcre  not  as  compact  in  the  comb  as 
they  otherAvise  Avould  have  been.   In  this  observa- 


tion, although  there  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  than  34  hours'  difference  betAveen  the  laying  of 
the  first  and  the  last  egg,  there  Avas  about  tAvo  days 
and  a  half  between  the  hatching  of  the  first  and  the 
last  drone. 

It  is  quite  interesting-  to  Avatch  the  difl'erent  ac- 
tions of  just  hatched  workers  and  drones.  The  Avork 
er,  true  to  her  name  and  office,  begins  to  craAvi  o\  er 
the  combs  as  if  to  feel  her  legs,  stops  occasionally  to 
clean  herself  up,  and  before  long  helps  herself  to 
honey  from  an  open  cell.  The  drone,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  a  born  dependent.  The  first  act  is  to  touch 
the  nearest  Avorker  he  can  reach  Avith  his  flexible 
antenna^,  and,  begging  to  be  fed,  he  is  at  once  sup- 
])lied  Avith  honey  disgorged  from  the  proboscis  of 
his  attentive  nurse.  And  so  he  goes  on  all  his  life, 
seeming  to  prefer  to  be  fed,  although  perfectly  able, 
if  needs  be,  to  help  himself. 

A  very  bad  name  has  always  been  given  the  drone. 
Virgil  has  his  fling  at  him,  stigmatizing  him  as  hav- 
ing no  proper  office  in  the  economy  ot  the  hive- 
seeking  only  to  dcA  Our  the  stores  which  he  had  no 
share  in  collecting.  I  Avonder  Avhatthe  poetthought 
he  Avas  made  fori  or  as  he  says  that  the  bees  collect- 
ed their  young  from  the  floAvers,  being-  too  chaste  to 
breed  them,  Avhat  motive  he  could  have  thought 
they  had  to  gather  in  such  useless  consumers  I  And 
yet  Avithout  any  special  pleading,  how  much  can  be 
said  in  his  defense:  It  is  only  too  evident  that  his 
proboscis  is  too  short  to  suck  honey  from  the  floAv- 
ers;  that  his  legs  have  no  pollen-baskets;  and  that 
he  can  secrete  no  Avax.  Great  as  his  bulk  is,  he  has 
no  sting,  and  can  do  nothing-  for  the  defense  of  the 
commonwealth;  but  then,  Avithout  him  that  com- 
monAvealth  could  have  no  existence.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  his  life  seems  to  be,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
fertilize  the  young  queen— and  this  he  is  ahvays 
ready  to  do.  Noav,  Avhy  should  avc  blame  any  crea- 
ture Avhich  fulfills  the  special  object  of  its  creation? 
A  nd  yet  I  fear  me,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  so  justly  be 
said  in  his  faA'or,  our  poor  drone  Avill  always  be  cited 
as  an  incorrigibly  idle  reprobate,  Avho  meets  Avith 
only  his  just  deserts  Avhen,  after  a  life  of  pleasure, 
he  is  killed  Avithout  mercy  by  the  industrious  Avork- 
ers.  He  Avill  ahvays  be  known  as  Shakcsjjeare's 
"lazy,  yawning-  drone." 

Oxford,  O.  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstuoth. 

CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Central  Illinois  Bee  -  Keejiers'  Association 
meets  at  Jacksonville,  the  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  in  October^  Chas.  Dauant. 

The  Central  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  Pioneers'  Room,  in  the  State  Capi- 
tol, at  Lansing,  Mich.,  at !»  a.  m.,  Nov.  13,  1885.  E\^- 
ery  one  Avho  has  bees,  or  is  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture, is  inA'ited  to  attend.  E.  N.  Wood,  Sec. 

The  ProgressiA'c  Bee-keepers'  Association  of  West- 
ern Illinois  Avill  meet  in  Macomb,  HI.,  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  15,  1885.  Let  everybody  come  and  iiave  a  good 
time.   Good  speakers  are  expected. 

 J.  G.  Norton,  Sec. 

The  Wabash  County  Bee-Keepers'  Convention 
Av  ill  meet  iti  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
Oct.  10, 1885.  All  bee-keepers  are  earnestly  i-equest- 
ed  to  be  present.  .L  J.  Martin,  Sec. 

The  Western  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold 
its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  Independence,  Mo., 
Thursday 'and  Friday,  Oct.  15  and  10,  1885.  The  as- 
sociation will  endeavor  to  make  this  the  most  inter- 
esting meeting-  yet  held,  and  Avill  spare  no  pains 
Avithih  its  moans  to  make  it  in  every  sense  valuable 
to  all.  Several  of  our  most  prominent  bee-keepers 
have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present. 

C.  M.  Crakdall. 
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REPORT  FROM  W.  S.  HART. 


ANOTHER    VEHV    FAIR  REPORT, 
FLORIDA. 


AT    LEAST,  FROM 


E DITOR  GLEANINGS:— According-  to  cui«toin  I 
Avill  now  make  a  report  of  the  season's  work 
in  my  apiarj',  up  to  date.  Last  season  closed 
with  117  colonies;  started  this  season  with 
the  same,  all  in  good  condition:  increased  to 
148,  and  have  taken,  as  nearlj'  as  1  can  tell  at  pres- 
ent, 11,1)00  lbs.  of  honey,  of  which  3.50  was  comb  in 
pound  sections,  and  the  rest  extracted.  This,  as 
you  will  see,  gives  me  about  100  lbs.  to  the  colony, 
spring  count,  which  is  about  thirty  pounds  below 
any  previous  average  made  since  1  look  charge  of 
my  bees,  eight  years  ago;  and  although  a  small  re- 
port, still  I  believe  it  is  a  "  paying  "  one. 

The  season  pi-oved  an  anomaly.  Ahnost  everj'  thing 
in  the  way  of  bloom  has  been  from  two  to  sixweeks 
later  than  lisual;  and  when  it  did  come  it  Avas 
(juicklj-  over.  8aw-])almetto  produced  almost  no 
honey,  and  gallberry  very  little.  The  bright  amber 
honey  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June,  that  usual- 
ly constitutes  our  first  surplus  lor  shipping,  was 
entirely  wanting  this  season.  What  early  honey  we 
did  get  is  considerably  darker,  and  has  a  stronger 
flavor  than  usual.  Mangrove  honej-  came  in  very 
late,  and,  like  the  cabbage-palmetto,  which  yielded 
freely,  was  in  bloom  but  a  short  time.  The  man- 
grove, however,  Avas  blooming  freely  somo  days 
before  the  bees  fairly  went  to  work  upon  it.  Why 
this  was  so  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  mangroA'C  and  cabbage-palmetto  honey  is  of 
as  fine  a  quality  as  need  be.  I  believe  it  is  better 
than  ever  before,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  my  new  method  of  curing  it  in  a  sun-evaporator 
under  glass  instead  of  as  formerly  in  large  tanks, 
Avhich  were  run  out  into  the  sunlight  when  full.  I 
may  speak  more  particularly  of  my  new  honey- 
house  and  fixtures  at  another  time. 

The  honey  crop  for  the  State  will,  so  far  as  1  can 
learn,  run  short  of  an  average  one  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  my  own,  or,  say,  one-half  a  crop; 
but  that  fact  seems  not  to  have  discouraged  any  of 
our  apiarists,  so  you  may  look  out  for  a  big  crop 
from  our  State  next  year. 

A  larger  proportion  of  comb  honey  is  being  raised 
than  formerly;  and  surely,  if  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
market  without  breakage,  it  will  bring  the  "top 
price."  Now  for  a  few  Avords  ou  A  arious  subjects. 

AVAX-EXTK  ACTORS. 

I  have  now  had  in  use  for  the  past  two  years  the 
sun-extractor  described  by  Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton  in 
back  numbers  of  Gleanings,  and  so  far  I  haA-e 
seen  or  read  of  no  better  plan  for  rendering  Avax. 
Its  good  points  are,  1st,  Its  cost  is  very  little;  2d, 
Almost  any  one  can  make  one  Avho  has  a  frame  of 
sash;  3d,  It  cleans  the  Avax  perfectly,  and  brings  it 
out  bright,  clean,  and  handsome,  the  first  time 
melting,  and  no  mussing  about  it;  Ith,  By  having 
two  pans  for  it,  one  can  always  be  at  hand  ready  for 
all  odd  scraps,  while  the  other  is  in  the  extractor. 

Well,  perhaps  I  had  better  not  tell  the  rest  uoav, 
but  Avill  just  say,  try  one. 

YELLOAV  .JESSAMINE. 

This  grows  plentifully  throughout  our  hummock 
and  scrub  lands,  and  considerable  of  our  Avinter 
honey  comes  from  it.  Both  myself  and  many  of 
my  neighbors  haA'e  eaten  freely  of  it,  both  after  it 
had  been  capped  over  and  also  before,  Avhen  it  had 
just  been  gathm-ed.  arid  I  have  pever  knoAvn  any  ill 


effects,  nor  have  I  ever  found  that  it  injured  my 
bees  in  any  Avay;  yet  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  BroAvn  tells  me 
that  in  Georgia  they  lose  a  great  many  young  bees 
by  it.  Evidently,  locality  makes  a  great  ditference, 
or  else  there  is  some  other  plant  that  causes  the 
trouble.  The  honey  is  ncA'er  taken  from  the  hiA^es 
to  be  shipped, as  all  otitis  needed  for  brood-raising. 

CLIPPING  queens'  AVINGS. 

j     Let  uie  say,  that  1  A  ote  tor  clipping  the  queen's 
j  wings  cvcnj  lime.    I  have  done  it  for  years,  and  Mr. 
I  Mitchell,  who  has  had  full  charge  of  my  apiary  for 
the  i)ast  two  years,  does  the  same.   It  Avould  take 
j  considerable  money  to  hire  us  to  give  up  the  prac- 
tice.  It  certainly  has  been  of  great  profit  to  me, 
]  and  I  think  the  loss  of  one  queen  is  all  there  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  practice  in  all  this  time.   Some  of 
I  my  neighbors  who  do  not  practice  it  are  losing  more 
j  or  less  swarms  that  go  to  the  Avoods  every  year, 
i  while  Ave  have  not  lost  a  colony  from  any  cause  for 
about  three  years.   I  think  this  last  fact  may  be  a 
good  argument  also  to  support  a  number  of  state- 
,  ments  and  claims  that  I  have  made  in  past  Avritings. 
I  It  also  speaks  avcU  for  Harrie's  management.  No 
j  artificial  swarming  for  us,  if  we  are  Avorking  for  ex- 
I  tracted  honey. 

I  I  make  it  my  business,  and  I  consider  it  the  busi- 
:  ness  of  every  officer  of  any  bee-keepers'  society  to 
I  watch  OAcr  the  newspapers  of  their  respectiA^e 
I  States;  and  if  any  thing  is  published  that  is  damag- 
j  ing  to  our  industry  in  any  way,  at  once  replj'  to  it; 
\  or,  if  it  is  false,  cori'cct  it  by  an  article  showing  its 
I  fallacj-.  Editors  are  sometimes  misled,  but  seldom 
j  or  never  publish  any  thing  of  the  kind  with  a  delib- 
j  erate  intention  of  injuring  any  honest  industry, 
j  and,  I  believe,  are  always  glad  to  receiA  e  and  pub- 
1  lish  such  matter  as  is  sent  to  them  by  any  Avell- 
[  known  and  respected  bee-keeper.  Such  a  letter 
!  may  be  made  not  only  to  counteract  the  influence 
i  of  the  libelous  article,  but  may  giA  C  a  few  hints  and 
;  facts  that  will  help  create  a  "hankering"  for  some 
i  of  that  genuine  "bees'  honej\"  Of  course,  I  would 
!  haA  e  all  bee-papers  ready  to  refute  any  mis  state- 
I  ments  in  the  futui-e  as  in  the  past;  but  bee-papers 
j  go  mostly  to  bee  men,  Avho  know  honey  Avhen  they 
i  examine  it,  Avhile  the  ncAvspapers  carry  the  coi-rec- 
tion  right  Avhere  the  other  article  went,  and  it  there- 
by reaches  the  parties  most  likely  to  be  influenced. 
Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  Aug.  31, 1885.       W.  S.  Hart. 


APIS  DORSATA. 


A  FEAV  AIORE  BRIEF  AVORDS  FROM  FRIEND  BUXXER. 


RIEND   ROOT:— In    reply   to    questions  in 
Gleanings  of  May  15th  I  will  say,  the  comb 
for  brood  is  not  cylindrical,  but  flat.   On  the 
right  of  this  comb,  hoAvcA-er,  and  attached  to 
it-yes,  forming  a  part  of  the  brood-comb— is 
this  cylindrical  comb.   Though  built  on  the  same 
limb  as  the  brood-comb,  yet  the  store-cells  are  so 
I  elongated  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  comb  as  to 
I  giAe  the  general  form  of  the  comb  a  spherical  shape. 
.  Perhaps  this  is  the  better  term  to  use  in  describing 
j  the  honey-comb  of  this  bee. 

j  I  could  diseoA'cr  no  drones  or  drone-cells  in  the 
I  stock  I  captured.  The  brood  cells  were  all  the  same 
j  shape  and  size— at  least  jso  far  as  I  could  discoA^er. 
The  store  cells,  however,  A-aried  much  in  depth,  ac- 
cording to  measurements  given.  No  brood  is  CA'er 
raised  in  the  store-cells.  These  are  exclusively  for 
bonej',  ftud  so  I  haye  galled,  them  the  bpney-cpmlj 
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in  ray  description.  The  question  of  drones  and 
queens  must  yet  be  answered.  In  the  Apis  florea, 
the  queen  and  drones  are  much  larger  than  the 
workei'-bee,  comparatively,  than  is  the  case  in  the 
A.  Indica.  The  drones  are  of  a  beautiful  slate  col- 
or. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  bee  has  more 
than  one  queen  to  each  stock,  but  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain. As  I  remarked  in  a  former  letter,  the  Apis 
florea  resembles  the  A.  dorsata  in  many  ways. 

A.  Bunk  Ell. 
Toungoo,  British  Burmah,  July  3,  1885. 

Many  thanks,  friend  Bunker,  for  tlie  addi- 
tional information  yon  give  us.  It  seems  to 
1)6  a  little  hard  for  »is  to  get  hold  of  the  idea 
of  these  cylindrical  honey-combs.  Could 
you  not  make  some  kind  of  a  drawing  of  it 
When  you  are  writingV 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  friend  Bun- 
ker sends  the  following  in  a  private  letter; 
and  this  private  letter  is  of  so  much  interest 
to  all  niioare  interested  in  Apis  dorsata,  that 
I  am  sure  friend  Bunker  will  excuse  us  for 
making  at  least  a  part  of  it  public.  It  is  as 
follows: 

You  have  ver^'  kindly  ottered  to  help  bear  the 
outlay  in  experimenting-  with  A.  dorsata.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  accept  your  kind  otfei*,  if  I  were  sure 
1  could  j-et  any  g-ood  for  you  and  the  public  out  of 
the  experiments;  for  the  fact  is,  we  missionaries, 
with  our  divided  families,  part  here  and  part  in 
America,  find  It  hard  to  make  the  ends  meet.  We  can 
not  use  our  allowance  for  support  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.  No  complaint,  however,  you  understand. 

Doubtless  if  I  had  ample  funds  I  could  drive  the 
experiments  with  A.  dorsata  much  faster.  I  have 
to  hire  men  to  climb  the  trees  and  transport  the 
bees  30  miles,  and  carpenters  to  make  the  hives, 
Avhich  is  expensive.  The  last  hive  cost  me  12  rupees 
(a  rupee,  or,  rather,  2.5  rupees,  equal  $1.00).  I  paid 
8  rupees  for  men  to  climb  for  the  bees  and  bring 
t  hem  into  town.  Of  course,  I  how  have  the  hive  and 
I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  get  another  very  soon. 

By  the  waj',  every  hive  must  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  ants,  by  surrounding  the  base  with  wa- 
ter or  oil.  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  these  bee 
cxpei'iments,  and  am  leaving  nothing  undone  by 
which  to  post  myself  on  all  the  ways  of  bees,  and 
I  shall  do  ray  best  to  give  A.  dorsata  a  fair  test. 

In  closing,  my  dear  brother,  allow  me  to  bid  you 
"  (Jod  speed  in  your  good  work."  You  have  been 
liberal  to  this  missionary,  for  which  you  are  held  in 
g  i-a  tef  u  1  rem  em  bran  ce . 

I  liopc  to::send  to  you  soon  an  order  for  tin  pails 
lor  honey.  My  helper  in  the  study  of  bees,  a  very 
intelligent  Karen,  wants  to  try  an  experiment  in 
marketing  the  40  bbls.  of  honey  from  the  A.  doisatd 
of  his  village.  He  thinks  that  if  the  pails  are  ant 
proof  he  can  put  up  the  honey  with  a  neat  label, 
and  ship  to  the  Rangoon  market,  now  the  railroad 
is  open,  and  make  a  good  profit.  I  mention  this  as 
a  fact  of  progress;  so,  look  out  for  an  order,  say 
when  the  season  slacks  with  you,  as  I  suspect  then 
Avill  be  best  time  to  buj-.  A.  Bunkeu. 

Friend  B..  I  believe  the  best  way  of  ex- 
pressing my  hearty  sympathy  with  your  en- 
terprise for  putting  the  .l;j/.s-  dorsata  honey 
up  in  tin  pails  for  market  would  be  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  placed  to  your  credit  .52-5.00, 
to  be  used  for  tin  pails,  or  in  any  other  way 
you  may  suggest.  If,  as  you  suggest,  it 
fShoujt]  not  amount  to  finy  tliipg.  I  will. risk 


I  so  much  in  the  experiment.    I  know  how  it 
I  is  with  missionaries,  and  I  have  always  had 
1  reason  to  believe  that  they  as  a  rule"  make 
pretty  careful  investments. 


CLIPPED  QUEENS. 

EOK  AND  AG.XIXST. 


J'N  reply  to  your  questions  on  page  155,  arising 
from  comments  on  Mr.  Doolittlc's  article  on 
i.  clipping  queens,  I  will  say,  from  my  observa- 
■  tion  and  experience,  that  it  takes  a  natural 
swarm  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  queen  is  with  them  in  the  air, 
and  every  thing  in  order  for  further  pi'oceeding, 
'  If  the  queen  be  not  clipped,  swarms  will  issue 
quickly,  and  at  once  cluster;  while  with  a  clipped 
queen  they  are  longer  leaving  the  hive,  and  so 
much  time  is  usually  spent  before  clustering  (which 
thej'  often  do,  and  sometimes  do  not),  that  many 
bees  return  to  the  old  stand.  Even  if  the  queen  be 
found  and  caged  immediatelj',  and  hung  upon 
something  where  a  few  show  disposition  to  cluster, 
as  Mr.  Doolittle  mentions,  as  a  rule  it  does  not  war- 
rant their  clustering  there.  To  suspend  the  cage 
among  the  bees  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  long  stick, 
and  "fly"  it  around  with  them  often  induces  them 
to  cluster  quieklj^  but  even  this  is  not  usually  sat- 
isfactory. If  they  do  not  happen  to  tiy  all  over 
your  yard  and  your  neighbor's  yard  too,  as  swarms 
with  clipped  queens  often  do,  they  do  take  up  a 
good  deal  of  time.  This  may  not  matter,  if  one  has 
a  few  colonies;  but  when  a  dozen  swarms  are  likely 
to  come  out  within  an  hour,  some  quicker  method 
of  disposing  of  them  works  better  for  me.  1  have 
occasionally  had  half  a  dozen  swarms  issue,  one 
after  the  other,  with  an  average  difference  of  not 
more  than  three  minutes,  Avith  queens  having  good 
sound  wings,  and  I  alone  find  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting each  swarm  hived  by  itself  with  its  own  queen, 
as  it  should  be.  Imagine  the  "muss"  I  should 
have  had,  if  those  queens  had  been  clipped.  Some 
would  say  the  bees  would  return  to  their  respective 
hives.  This  they  mi(jht  do,  but  more  than  likely 
some  one  or  two  out  of  half  a  dozen  would  get  the 
most  of  them.  I  believe  more  clipped  queens  are 
lost  at  swarming  than  are  swarms  by  absconding. 
If  they  are  not  lost  outright,  they  are  quite  often 
balled  or  superseded  shortly  after. 

Now,  doesn't  it  depend  upon  the  comparative  val- 
ue of  queens  and  bees,  together  with  one's  ability 
to  manage  successfully  at  all  times,  whether  or  not 
,  we  can  adrisc  clipping?  As  for  me,  in  my  home 
apiary,  managed  expressly  for  comb  honey,  I  al- 
low a  certain  amount  of  swarming,  and  prefer  the 
queens  )iot  clipped;  Avhile  if  I  were  running  an 
apiary  awaj-  from  home,  equally  strong,  for  comb 
honey,  and  not  in  charge  of  an  excellent  hand,  I 
would  allow  no  natural  swarming,  and  have  all 
queens  dipped.  C.  AV.  King. 

Fvibbies,  Mich. 

Friend  K.,  I  have  had  queens  with  clipped 
wings  act  just  about  as  you  describe,  a  good 
many  times,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
have"  several  times  before  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  seemed  to  us  we  had  more 
bother  where  the  queens  were  clipped  than 
where  they  were  undipped.  I  agree  with 
you,  that  it  is  quite  likely  circumstances 
.  may  g)'pfit]y  alter  cases  U}  such  n^atters, 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  BEES  AND  BEE- 
HIVES. 

iiOyiK    INTEIIKSTJNG    ?\\CTS    ASV     IIEMIN  i SC EN (  KS 
FROM  ONE  OF  OUK  VETEHAN  ItEAOEKS. 


«LTHOUGH  not  iecog:iiized  amon^;•  the  more 
successful  bee  culturists  of  tlic  country, 
save  and  except  father  Laugstroth,  I  am, 
perhaps,  the  oldest.  I  ha\  e  been  caring-  for 
and  handling-  bees  for  at  least  tifty-two 
years.  Before  I  was  out  of  my  "teens  1  had  in\-ent- 
ed  various  "contraptions"  for  the  more  ready  and 
careful  handling-  of  bees,  none  of  which  are  now 
worthy  of  mention.  1  knew  very  little,  however, 
of  what  others  had  been  doing-  with  and  for  the 
"  little  busy  bee."  I  had  read  no  books  on  the  sub- 
ject—knew of  none— and  had  only  my  own  and  my 
father's  experience  as  my  guide.  It  is  strange 
that  it  should  be  so;  but  it  so  happens  in  this  world 
tliat  one  nnin's  experience  amounts  to  very  little. 
Evolution  (devcloi)ment)  is  indeed  the  order  of  cre- 
ation. I  knew  what  a  drone  was,  and  liis  uses.  I 
knew  what  a  <iuecn  was,  and  the  part  she  played  in 
the  economy  of  the  bee-hive.  Then,  however,  she 
Avas  commonly  known  as  the  "kiug--bee."  Bull 
now  wonder  that  uny  one  could  have  been  so  igno- 
rant, and  yet  be  a  comparatively  successful  bee 
culturist.  About  this  time  a  little  A  B  C  book  on 
the  honey-bee,  fell  into  my  hands,  which  was  in- 
deed a  revelation  to  me.  I  arose  from  the  perusal 
of  this  little  volume,  the  title  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, delighted  with  Avhat  I  had  learned,  but 
amazed  that  such  knowledge  should  have  been 
kept  from  me  so  long-.  This  book  confirmed  all  I 
had  ever  learned,  and  told  me  of  wonders  far  be- 
yond any  thing  I  had  ever  imagined  as  true  of  the 
honey-bee.  And  it  was  just  at  this  point  that  father 
Langstroth  came  upon  the  scene,  and  told  us  of  the 
Avonders  he  and  others  had  discovered  in  this  line. 
He  came  with  book  and  hive,  and  said :  "  I  am  goiug- 
to  tell  you  of  mysteries  more  wonderous  than  any 
tale  ever  told  by  xVrabian  Nig-hts;  I  am  going-  to 
tell  you  of  the  mysteries  of  the  honey-bee."  To  say 
that  I  read  his  book  with  profit,  is  tame  and  flat;  I 
read  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  delig-hted  with 
the  knowledg-c  it  afforded,  and  thankful  that  my 
eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  truth  as  it  is.  1  at 
once  adopted  the  Laugstroth  hive,  and  for  more 
than  twelve  years  I  used  no  other.  I  followed  it 
through  all  its  different  forms,  and  imitated  it  in  all 
its  different  styes.  However,  after  the  war,  having- 
got  rid  of  all  my  old  bees  and  hives,  by  a  change  of 
location  from  the  Valley  of  Virg-inia  to  tidewater 
near  Richmond,  I  began  to  tinker  with  other  styles 
and  make  of  hives;  and  the  consequence  is,  I  have 
now  in  use  about  IT  different  make  of  hives— just  16 
more  than  I  ought  to  have.  I  have  the  four  differ- 
ent styles  of  the  late  M.  Quinby.  I  have  the  Sim- 
plicity, the  Gallup,  the  Triumph  (in  two  different 
patterns)  the  American  (in  two  different  styles), 
the  Maddox  (in  two  diffei-ent  forms),  and  three  oth- 
er hives,  the  paternity  of  which  is  in  obscurity. 
One  of  these  has  10  combs  20X17  inches.  One  has 
13  combs,  12X14:  in.,  and  one  10  combs,  11X13  inches. 
In  addition,  I  have  three  kinds  of  my  own  get-up. 
So  you  will  see  I  have  had  quite  an  experience  with 
hives.  Pope  said  the  best  government  Avas  the  one 
best  administered.  I  might  say  the  same  of  bee- 
hives—the best  one  is  the  one  that  is  best  handled ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  difference,  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, worthy  of  consideratjofi,   Of  course.  I  think 


iniiic  better  than  anj-  other.  I  aimed  to  have  it  free 
from  the  objectionable  features  I  had  discovered 
in  nearly  all  the  others  1  have  named.  Without  in- 
tending- it,  the  inside  measurements  of  my  hive  arc 
nearly  precisely  those  of  the  Langstroth  hive.  But 
I  run  m3' frames— 1;3  in  number— crosswise  to  the 
opening.  There  is  no  special  advantage  in  this,  ex- 
cept in  the  facility  of  handling  them.  1  Avork  en- 
tirely from  the  rear  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  in 
front  scarcely  knOAv  Avhat  is  going  on  till  the  honey 
is  all  extracted. 

I  begin  the  honey  season  by  i)lacing  all  the  brood- 
combs  in  front,  and  the  hive  is  frequently  o\'er- 
flowiug  with  bees  before  any  brood  is  found  beyond 
the  seventh  comb,  and  the  six  rear  combs  Avill  have 
in  them  nearly  all  the  honey  that  is  in  the  hiA^e. 
This  is  a  consideration  in  extracting,  if  in  nothing 
else.  I  am  not  bragging-  on  my  hive.  I  have  no 
special  A-^anity  that  Avay,  but  only  Avrite  to  say  Avhat 
I  do  and  why  1  do  it.  G.  K.  Gilmer. 

Marion  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  9,  1885. 


REFINING  HONEY  WITH  ANIMAL 
CHARCOAL. 

CAN    IT    BE    DONE   IN    THE  WAY  AVUITE   SUG.A^R  IS 
REFINED? 

PON  seeing  inquiries  in  Gleanings  regarding 
the  possibility  of  bleaching  dark  honey  by 
filtering- it  through  bone-black  as  syrups  are 
bleached  before  crystallization  takes  place, 
I  Avould  say  that,  as  I  am  considerably 
conversant  Avith  the  sugar  business,  Avill  reply 
that,  as  ■  the  charcoal  filters  Avhich  are  used  in 
our  refineries  are  so  very  expensive,  it  would  be 
entirely  impracticable  for  any  one  in  a  small  Avay 
to  CA'cr  I'efine  his  fall  honey,  even  if  it  could  be 
done.  I  think,  from  Avhat  I  knoAv  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  our  northern  sugar-cane  juices, 
and  of  the  natui-e  of  their  juices  as  compared  Avith 
honey,  that  it  Avould  be  A-ery  doubtful  if  any  such 
process  Avould  prove  successful.  In  making  sugar 
Avc  treat  the  expressed  juice,  first  to  a  lime  bath,  at 
a  temperature  a  little  less  than  the  boiling  heat, 
about  18^°  Fahr. ;  then  Avhen  it  is  reduced  to  a 
semi  syrup  it  is  run  in  on  the  top  of  the  bone  coal, 
Avhich  consists  of  burnt  animal  bone,  Avhich  is 
ground  nearly  as  fine  as  coarse  blasting  poAvder. 
These  filters  are  about  12  in  number,  generalljs  and 
are  some  3  ft.  In  diameter  by  12  or  18  ft.  high,  made 
of  boiler  iron  riveted  together  as  engine  boilers  are, 
in  the  same  way.  This  saccharine  liquid  sloAvly 
leaches  through  the  filters,  after  which  it  is  pump- 
ed up  into  the  vacuum  pan,  Avhere  it  is  reduced  to 
the  proper  density  for  granulation,  and  it  is  then 
discharged.  If  honey  Avere  to  be  put  through  the 
char  filter  it  would  first  haA'e  to  be  reduced  in  den- 
sitj^  to  about  the  consistency  which  it  comes  in  from 
the  field,  and  then  be  evaporated  aftemvard,  so  as 
to  give  to  it  again  its  proper  density. 

While  going  through  the  char,  it  loses  much  of  its 
coloring  matter;  and  while  there  it  casts  off  some 
of  its  characteristic  llaA  or.  It  also  takes  on  a  bor- 
rowed flavor  from  the  bone  black,  Avhich,  to  many, 
is  not  pleasant.  Now,  Avere  honey  to  be  subjected 
to  CA-en  the  leaching  process,  I  think  it  Avould  after- 
Avard  hardly  be  recognized  as  honey  again. 

The  crude  sugars  of  commerce  are  not  bleached 
in  this  Avay.   The  sugars  resulting  from  this  pro- 
I  cess  make  £i  comoiop  broAvn  sugar.  T]ie  broAvri,  or 
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crude  sugars,  are  put  in  molds,  and  clay  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  each  mold,  and  \vatcr  is  filtered  down 
through  the  clay  and  the  sugar,  which  bleaches  it 
AN  hitc. 

Our  bees  are  jubilant  over  the  enormous  white- 
clover  honey  harvest  which  they  are  garnering  up 
rapidly.  They  built  up  surprisingly  on  the  fruit- 
bloom.  C.  F.  Miller. 

Dundas,  Minn. 

Thiinks,  friend  M.  It  liacl  already  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  honey  would  have  to 
be  reduced  with  water  before  it  could  go 
through  this  filter  of  animal  charcoal.  Then, 
of  coui  se,  we  should  be  obliged  to  thicken  it 
agaiu  by  boiling  or  evaporating ;  and  unless 
Ave  have  expensive  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  am  afraid  we  should  injure  tlie  color 
and  tlivor  of  the  lioney  more  than  it  would 
be  benefited.  At  present  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  the  plan  were  very  practicable. 


CAGING  QUEEN-CELLS. 


SOME  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  IT. 


tE  are  having  a  rather  poor  honej^  season. 
We  got  no  honey  from  clover,  to  speak  of. 
There  was  plenty  of  bloom,  but  too  much 
rain;  and  now  we  are  in  a  great  basswood 
flow,  but  poor  weather  for  the  little  fellows 
to  work.  One  day  it  was  so  cold  thej'^  hai'dly  left 
the  hive,  although  the  day  before  they  had  just 
been  rolling  in  honey ;  then  we  have  so  much  high 
wind  here  in  the  prairie,  and  now  it  has  been  rain- 
ing the  most  of  the  time  for  three  days  and  nights. 
1  have  increased  from  6  to  18;  have  sold  several 
queens,  and  the  most  of  my  hives  are  very  strong 
and  active,  but  they  don't  take  possession  of  the 
supers  very  readily.  I  put  starters  in  all  but  part 
of  one  frame.  I  put  in  small  pieces  of  comb,  and 
those  they  went  right  into  the  same  day. 

I  lost  nearly  all  of  the  first  lot  of  queens  that  I 
had  hatch  out.  I  was  working  away  from  home, 
and  could  see  them  only  nights  and  mornings,  so 
you  know  what  happened.  The  first  that  hatched 
destroyed  the  rest,  so  I  fixed  some  little  cages  and 
put  the  cells  in  them,  and  hung  a  frame  full  of  these 
in  a  hive.  1  have  had  good  success  in  this  way. 
One  cell  got  badly  dented;  and  when  it  hatched  the 
(jueen  had  frizzled  "  bangs,"  or  her  wings  were  friz- 
zled or  curled  up  so  she  could  not  fly.  We  tried  to 
straighten  them,  but  could  not,  and  to-day  I  find 
another  with  one  wing  curled  up.  What  can  be  the 
cause?  and  will  they  ever  get  so  as  to  fly? 

I  saw  an  article  in  a  book  called  "100,000  Facts,"  by 
one  Shater,  in  regard  to  fertilizing  queens  in  con- 
finement, telling  just  how  to  do  it.  I  have  fixed  a 
cage,  and  am  going  to  try  it.  Now,  is  this  a  fact  or 
a  fancy?  If  it  has  been  done  as  long  as  he  says, 
why  haven't  we  known  it  before? 
Sac  City,  Iowa,  July  22,  1885.       John  Bahlow. 

Friend  B.,  one  great  reason  Avhy  we  gave 
up  caging  queen-cells  is,  that  so  many  of  the 
queens  would  be  hatched  with  imperfect  legs 
or  wings,  especially  when  we  began  to  have 
cool  nights.  The  animal  heat  of  a  colony  of 
bees  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  only  in 
July  and  perhaps  the  month  of  August. 
Even  then  we  occasionally  have  cool  nights 
tliat  produce  such  results  as  you  mention. — 
Fertijizing  queens  in  continement  is  an  ex- 


ploded my  til.  as  you  Avill  see  by  the  A  B  C 
book.  It  is  true,  however,  that  "^every  once 
in  about  so  often  somebody  comes  up  and 
thinks  he  has  made  it  a  success :  but  it  is 
usually  soon  dropped  again.  I  would  not 
advise  anybody  to  waste  time  with  it. 


INTRODUCING  VIRGIN  QUEENS. 

SOME    VALUABLE    FACTS    GLEANED    FROM  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 

T  MAKE  a  common  practice  of  letting  virgin 
m  queens  run  in  at  the  entrance,  as  soon  us  pos- 
sibic  after  a  colony  has  sent  out  a  first  swarm. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  bees  lefc  in  the  old  hive 
are  young  bees,  the  queen  is  hardly  noticed, 
and,  true  to  her  instinct,  she  destroys  the  queen- 
cells,  preventing  all  after  swarming.  I  also  remove 
laying  queens  and  introduce  virgin  queens  at  once, 
with  good  success,  never  having  lost  more  than  a 
small  per  cent  of  those  introduced  in  this  way.  My 
experience  has  been,  that  the  action  of  the  queen 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  safe  introduction.  If 
they  are  strong,  and  able  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  killed  than  weak 
ones  that  are  just  able  to  crawl. 

W  INTERING. 

We  have  experimented  pretty  thoroughlj-,  and 
have  had  the  best  success  packed  in  chaff  on  sum- 
mer stands,  with  good  well-ripened  honey  for  stores. 
Pollen  they  will  not  eat,  if  they  have  plenty  of  other 
stores.  When  they  get  out  of  other  stoi-es  they  Avill 
eat  pollen  rather  than  starve. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  PUMP. 

With  one  of  these  we  control  the  clustering  of 
swarms.  If  they  commence  clustering  on  high 
trees,  out  of  reach,  by  directing  a  stream  of  water 
on  the  limb  they  will  leave  it  and  cluster  on  a  lower 
limb. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  paying  plants 
for  artificial  pasturage.  We  have  about  20  acres, 
and  with  us  it  has  never  failed  to  yield  a  fair 
amount  of  honey.  This  season  white  clover  was  al- 
most an  entire  failure,  and  nearly  all  of  our  white 
honey  was  from  alsike.  It  is  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  white-clover  honej'.  Aside  fi'om  the 
honey  obtained  from  it,  it  pays  well  to  raise  as  a 
hay  crop. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  also  pays  well  in  this  locality.  It  sel- 
dom fails  to  give  something,  and  some  seasons  we 
get  immense  yields  of  honey  from  it.  The  best 
variety  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  the  "  lit- 
tle silverhull."  This  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  *'  silver- 
hull,"  both  for  honey  and  grain. 

SUMAC 

.Ve  have  had  our  first  experience  with  this,  this 
season.  It  lasted  about  a  week.  The  strongest  col- 
onies stored  whole  crates  (12  lbs.)  from  this  source 
alone.  The  honey  is  darker  than  clover,  but  when 
well  ripened  it  is  nearly  as  good,  and  is  selling  at 
the  same  price  in  our  markets. 

6—0.  G.  Russell,  24-38. 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

Friend  B.,  I  should  agree  with  you  in  al- 
most all  you  say  ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  more  than  one  kind  of  silver- 
hull  buckwheat.  Where  did  the  seed  come 
from,  and  has  it  been  advei  tised  under  the 
name  you  give  ity  Alsike  clover.  I  believe. 
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is  one  of  the  few  honey-plants  tliat  it  is  safe 
to  go  into,  and  I  slioukl  think  that  20  acres 
might  go  a  good  way  toward  giving  a  proiit- 
able  crop  of  honey,  with  the  number  of  col- 
onies yon  liave.  When  we  get  that  book  on 
buckwheat,  and  tiie  other  on  raspbenies.  we 
shall  want  a  book  on  alsike  clover. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  HAND  FORCE 
PUMPS. 


THK  .lOHNSTON  PUMP. 


HE  Smith  pump  that  we  have  been  sell- 
3;    ing  for  several  years  past  gives  won- 
f    derful  results,  and  costs  only  a  sn»all 
amount  of  nu^ney  :  but  I  liave  always 
found  it  hard  work  to  use  it,  because 
the  power  must  all  be  api)lied  directly  to  the 
piston-rod,  which  in  my  hands  wiggles  about 
in  an  unpleasant  way  when  I  am  trying  to 
throw  water  a  great  distance.   It  also  throws 
water  only  while  you  are  forcing  the  piston 
down.     VVhile  in' New  Orleans,  in  looking 
over  the  "wilderness*'  of  pumps  I  came 
across  the  little  pump  shown  below,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  took  hold  of  the  handle 
to  see  how  it  worked  compared  with  our  own 
Smith  pump. 


THE  NEW  .JOHXSTOX  PUMP. 

You  will  notice  that  if  has  a  handle  like 
ordinary  cistern-pumps  ;  and  while  this  han- 
dle guides  the  plunger,  it  also  gives  us  a  lever 
purchase,  which  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  an  advantage.  Still  further,  it  throws 
a  continuous  jet,  or  stream,  and  this  stream 
can  be  guided  in  any  direction  you  wish,  by 
simply  turning  the  rubber  hose.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  so  was  Ernest.  I  tliink 
the  agent  sold  these  pumps  at  S2.00  or  S2.50. 
I  told  him  that  [  had  a  large  trade  in  our 
dollar  pump,  and  that  if  I  purchased  I  must 
get  them  so  I  could  sell  them  for  an  even  dol- 
lar.  He  thought  the  price  was  wonderfully 


small  for  his  pump :  but  when  I  told  him 
that  I  would  give  him  so  much  monev  for  a 
very  lai-ge  numbei-  of  pumps,  he  finally  ac- 
cepted my  offer,  providing  I  would  introduce 
them  far  and  wide.  The  drawing  cxi)lains 
the  whole  matter,  although  I  might,  perhaps, 
add  that  there  is  an  aii -chamber  in  the  shape 
of  an  extra  barrel  surroimding  the  tube  that 
carries  the  jet  (the  one  to  which  the  handle 
is  attached),  and  this  air-chamber  makes  the 
jet  continuous.  The  stream  it  throws  issmall, 
but  you  can  easily  make  it  larger  by  reaming 
out  the  oritice  with  an  awl  or  pointed  instru- 
ment. The  pump  is  nicely  gotten  up.  and 
works  like  a  charm.  The  prices, both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  will  be  the  same  as  mentioned 
in  our  price-list:  namely.  2  for.S1.7o:o  for 
S2.2o  :  or  a  case  of  10  for  S3.00.  If  wanted  bv 
mail,  the  postage  will  be  60  cts.  each. 


MRS.  HARRISON  TALKS  TO  US  ABOUT 
CONVENTIONS. 

AND  ESPECTAELY  OF  THE   CONVENTION   OVER  THE 
WATER,  AVHERE  FRANK  BENTON  RESIDES. 

WAS  laid  aside  lately  ior  repairs,  and  while  in- 
,  disposed  there  was  nothing-  that  I  enjoyed  more 
i  Hi  than  looking  at  the  "  migratory  shadows  "  of 
the  members  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Syrian 
conventions.  While  looking-  at  the  former,  it 
brought  many  pleasant  recollections  to  mind,  as  I 
scanned  familiar  faces  which  had  gathered  there 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  continent.  It  was 
a  joyous  time,  and  one  long-  to  be  remembered. 

The  "shadows"  of  the  Syrian  convention  are  all 
sti-ang-e,  j-et  peculiarly  interesting-,  from  the  fact 
that  eight  difierent  languages  are  represented  by 
the  eleven  composing-  the  group.  The  peasant's 
daughter,  according-  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
allows  us  to  see  bxit  a  small  part  of  her  face,  and  as 
we  gaze  upon  her  we  fervently  hope  that  her  labors 
for  bee-keepers  may  be  remunerative,  and  be  the 
means  of  elevating-  her  mentally  and  socially. 

I  pity  the  poor  bees  that  have  to  live  in  jugs  and 
cylinders.  1  don't  believe  the  bees  of  our  country 
would  stay  in  them;  thej-  would  desert,  and  I'm 
tliankful  that  Mr.  Benton  is  introducing-  a  comfort- 
able hive  into  their  country.  The  frame  may  be  all 
right,  but  it  hag  a  wonderfully  long-  name.  I've 
gfuessed,  and  I've  guessed,  and  guessed  again,  how 
it  is  held  in  place,  put  on  my  specs,  and  peered  down 
into  the  hive  to  discover'sometliing-,  but  failed.  Mr. 
Root,  don't  you  think  the  ends  of  the  hive  have  tin 
or  zinc,  like  this  SHSHHHSH?  And  the  hive  is  re- 
versed by  turning  it  over,  is  it  not? 
Peoiia,  111.  i[RS.  L.  Harrison. 

I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  as  yourself,  my 
good  friend,  in  determining  how  friend  Ben- 
ton holds  those  frames,  all  alike  all  around, 
just  like  a  slate-frame.  At  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  our  old  friend  Benedict  had  some  hisTS 
with  similar  frames,  and  they  were  held 
by  bent  wires  like  those  you  mention. 
B\it  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was,  that  al- 
though friend  B.  has'hives,  80  or  40  of  them, 
in  use,  in  which  the  frames  could  be  used 
just  as  well  one  side  up  as  the  other,  he  nev- 
er reverses  them  at  all.  He  says  he  does 
not  believe  in  it.  Aren't  we  human  beings 
''funny,"'  any  wayV 
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THE  RASPBERRY. 

ITS  SOIL,  AND  HOAV  TO  PROPAGATE. 

HE  raspberiT  is  divided  into  two  distinct  class-  | 
h""  es— the  "Black-cap"  famiij*  that  is  propa-  ; 
^     gated  by  the  tips  of  the  young:  canes  taking- 
root  in  the  soil  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  the  ".Red"  raspberries,  which  are  prop-  i 
agated  from  root-cuttiugs,  or  bj'  the  suckers,  which  ' 
are  produced  freely  from  the  roots.   The  former  is 
of  American  and  the  latter  of  foreign  origin,  and 
both,  as  a  rule,  produce  fruit  only  on  canes  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  —  the  canes  which  have 
borne  fruit,  dying  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  during  autumn,  and  the  joung  shoots 
which  started  out  vigorously  from  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  early  in  the  season,  taking  their  ' 
place  to  bear  fruit  the  next  year.  f 

The  raspberry  follows  the  strawberry  in  the  time 
of  ripening;  and  while  It  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some, refi'eshing,  and  agreeable  mid-summer  des- 
sert fruits,  it  is  also  lai'gely  used  in  canning  and  in 
making  syrups,  jellies,  and  jams.  The  black-caps 
are  easily  dried,  about  three  quarts  cf  the  berries 
making  a  pound  of  dried  fruit,  and  the  market  quo- 
tations of  25  to  3.5  cts.  per  lb.  seem  to  indiaite  that 
dried  raspberries  are  appreciated. 

That  a  fruit  so  highly  esteemed  b.v  nearly  every 
one  should  have  been  so  much  neglected,  can  be  ex- 
plained onlj'  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread misapprehension  in  i-egaid  to  the  soil,  cul- 
ture, and  pruning  required,  or  that  the  [troduetive- 
ness,  freedom  from  insects  and  diseases,  and  gener- 
al reliableness  of  the  hardier  varieties  (>f  the  i-asp- 
berry,  have  been  overlooked  or  underrated. 

In  the  last  five  years  our  Kittatinny  blackberry- 
canes  have  been  killed  to  the  ground  twice  by  the 
cold  winter;  and  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  have  all  failed 
once,  and  most  of  them  several  times,  fi-om  the  cold 
of  winter  or  frosts  of  spring;  but  we  have  gathered 
five  good  crops  of  raspberries  in  that  time.  Then 
the  growing  of  the  fruits  commonly  found  in  our 
orchards  and  gardens  means  a  continual  conflict 
with  i-abbits,  mice,  caterpillars,  borers,  curculios,  ; 
and  currant-worms;  but  the  raspberry  bids  defi-  . 
ance  to  all  these.  With  us  (and  T  might  say  in  this 
section  of  country)  the  raspberry  is  entirely  exempt 
from  disease  and  the  attack  of  insects. 

RED  RASPBERRIES  AND  THEIR  PROPAGATION. 

These,  if  let  alone,  will  pi-opagate  themselves 
quite  freely  by  sending  up  young  shoots  for  several 
feet  in  every  direction.  When  plants  are  wanted  it 
is  only  necessary  to  let  these  suckers  remain  until 
the  proper  season  for  transplanting. 

BEACK-CAPS. 

These  will  i)ropagate  themselves  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent; but  the  only  certain  way  to  obtain  any  consid- 
erable number  of  plants  is  to  bend  down  and  bury  j 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  points  of  the  canes  in  the  ■ 
ground.   We  do  this  by  inserting  a  mason's  trowel  ' 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  ground,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees;  then,  without  withdrawing  the 
trowel,  the  handle  is  raised  a  little,  and  the  point  of 
the  cane  pushed  in  under  the  trowel,  and  held  there  : 
while  the  trowel  is  removed,  and  the  soil  firmed 
over  the  point  of  the  cane  by  pressing  on  it  with  one 
foot.   This  work  should  be  done  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  the  tips  of  the  canes  will  be  well  | 
rooted,  and  ready  to  transplant,  by  the  latter  iiart  ■ 
of  October.  ' 


TRANSPLANTING. 

It  is  claimed  that  plants  set  in  the  fall  will  make  a 
much  stronger  growth  the  first  year,  while  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  fall  planting  are,  that  the 
plants  are  liable  to  be  heaved  out  like  clover  and 
wheat  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  in  win- 
ter, and  that  heavy  soils  sometimes  bake  ovei-  the 
plants  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth.  An  extra 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil  drawn  up  over  the 
plants  in  the  fall,  to  be  raked  ofl'  in  the  spring,  or  a 
small  forkful  of  coarse  manure  dropped  on  each 
plant  in  the  fall,  is  recommended  by  some  of  those 
who  favor  fall  planting.  Spring  planting,  as  a  rule, 
should  1-  e  done  as  soon  as  thegi-ound  is  in  good  con- 
dition for  working;  but  when  the  plants  are  obtain- 
ed within  a  short  distance  it  is  possible  to  make  late 
planting  successful.  In  May,  188.3,  we  put  out  about 
3500  plants  when  the  young  shoots  were  from  four 
to  eight  inches  high.  The  plants  were  conveyed, 
about  75  at  a  time,  some  20  rods  in  a  hand-cart,  and  I 
distributed  them  along  the  rows,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  young  shoots,  and  transfeiTing  along 
with  the  plants  all  the  clay  that  adhered  to  the 
roots.  In  setting  the  plants,  one  i>erson  went  along 
and  put  the  plants  in  place,  spreading  out  the  roots 
and  drawing  a  little  fine  soil  over  them;  a  second 
followed,  pouring  about  a  pint  of  water  over  the 
roots  of  each  plant;  and  a  third  person,  with  a  hoe, 
finished  the  operation  by  di-awing  an  inch  or  two  of 
dry  soil  over  that  which  had  been  wetted.  This 
transplanting  was  done  in  a  very  dry  time,  but 
there  M  ere  not  as  many  as  a  dozen  plants  which 
failed  to  grow,  and  they  did  well  enough  to  yield 
about  twenty  bushels  of  fine  l)erries  in  1884. 

The  old  stereotyped  phrase,  "Plant  shallow,"  has 
become  obsolete  within  a  few  years;  and  at  pres- 
ent, most  if  not  all  of  the  successful  raspberry- 
gi-owers  advise  and  practice  planting  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches.  By  planting  at  this  depth 
they  ore  less  apt  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind,  and 
my  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  more 
apt  to  li\  e  and  grow,  than  when  planted  shallow. 

R.  M.  REVNOLr>><. 

East  Springfield,  O.,  Sept.  8,  im. 

Tliaiiks,  friend  K.,  for  your  suggestions. 
It  seems  to  me  tlie  outlook  is  quite  favora- 
ble for  bee-keepers  to  have  a  good  planta- 
tion of  raspberries  in  connection  with  the 
honey  business.  The  demand  for  the  fruit 
is  excellent;  and  with  recent  improvements 
in  the  way  of  evaporating  and  drying,  there 
is  little  probability  of  any  market" ever  being 
overstocked. 


MORE  ABOUT  GELSEMIUM  HONEY. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  VAt'TS. 


[TH  your  permission  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  yellow 
jessamine,  or  Gelsemium  t^cmpcrvirois,  of 
the  South,  poison  honey,  etc.    I  have  liveil 


in  the  South,  and  gathered  this  plant  a 
great  many  times  in  its  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  year— have  used  the  fresh 
infusion  and  tincture  from  the  green  root,  and  the 
infusion  and  tincture  from  the  dry  root,  in  many 
forms  of  disease,  and  in  no  case  were  there  any  in- 
jurious effects  from  its  use,  but  the  most  desirable 
and  agreeable  results.  1  have  chewed  the  flowers, 
and  known  others  to  do  so,  when  I  have  been  gath- 
ing  the  vine— have   made  the  infusion  from  the 
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flowers,  and  used  it  myself,  given  to  my  laniily,  and 
given  to  others  many  times  in  various  forms  of 
disease,  and  found  it  far  less  active  as  a  remedial 
ag-ent  than  the  root,  and  not  the  least  indication  of 
poisoning-  in  any  instance.  J  think  I  am  capable  of 
speaking-  understanding-ly  in  this  matter,  as  1  have 
made  extensive  use  o(  the  remedy  tov  thirtif  ijears, 
and  have  pushed  the  use  of  it  to  secure  its  constitu- 
tional effects  hundreds  of  times,  with  the  best  possi- 
ble results,  but  always  careful  to  stop  the  use  of 
the  drug  as  soon  as  its  relaxing-  effects  were  secured. 

Two  instances  now  recur  to  me,  where  it  Avas 
used  with  intent  to  take  life— one  at  the  east,  in  one 
of  the  New-England  States,  the  other  in  Michigan. 
Hoth  were  men,  and  convicts  in  State  prison.  Each 
man  took  one  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract  at  one  dose. 
Both  were  thought  dead  fora  short  time,  but  recov- 
ered fully  without  any  bad  results. 

Another  case  is  reported  in  the  American  Dispen- 
satory', where  a  lad  took  six  drachms  of  the  tincture 
at  one  dose  without  any  injury-. 

But  there  are  firo  kinds  of  gelsemium  in  the  South, 
and  varying  so  little  that  I  don't  think  one  person 
in  a  hundred  where  I  live  knew  the  difference.  In 
botany  it  is  known  as  the  (JlcJ!<c)nium  alhn,  or  white 
gelsemium,  and  is  poisonous.  The  flowers  are  al- 
most exactly  alike  in  size  and  shape,  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  but  a  lighter  color,  some  almost  white. 
The  vine  is  larger  near  the  ground,  having  tendrils 
like  the  grape  or  ivy,  a  darker  color,  tapering,  and 
generally  not  so  long;  has  a  lai'ger  leaf,  and  oppo- 
site, on  long  footstalks.  The  root  is  light  yellow,  or 
almost  white,  and  straight,  and  about  the  same 
length  as  the  medicinal  root,  a  sensibly  bitter,  dis- 
agreeable, sickening  taste.  The  medicinal  vine  has 
no  tendinis;  the  root  is  not  sickening  nor  unpleas- 
ant to  the  taste  of  most  persons.  I  have  carried  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  eaten  of  it  daily,  and  known  oth- 
ers to  do  so,  as  they  ate  "calamus  "  or  ginseng,  the 
latter  commonly  called  "  sang  "  in  the  South.  The 
flowers  of  the  medicinal  vine  are  of  a  rich  beautiful 
yellow,  and  impart  a  A'ery  agreeable  perfume  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  as  fully  as  a  field  of  buck- 
wheat in  full  bloom,  and  freighted  to  its  utmost 
with  its  precious  burden  of  nectar. 

The  flowers  of  the  other  variety  furnish  no  per- 
ceptible odor  or  perfume,  unless  in  close  contact, 
and  will  sicken  and  vomit  severely  by  chewing  or 
infusion. 

The  case  of  the  lady  from  the  North,  as  mentioned 
by  A.  T.  P.,  explains  as  clearly  as  any  thing  can 
that  she  gathered  the  flowers  of  GeUemium  alba, 
and  not  those  of  Gelsemium  scmijcrvireni^.  A  fur- 
ther explanation  is  also  given  by  the  fact  that  the 
person  who  furnished  the  honey  for  Mrs.  Dukes 
"  lived  on  the  border  of  a  swamp,"  the  chosen  habi- 
tat of  the  poison  variety,  "and  that  very  few  flowers 
of  other  plants  were  accessible  to  the  bees." 
A.  T.  P.  further  says,  "  During  the  war  many  of  the 
Federal  soldiers  who  ate  freelj'  of  the  honey  found 
out  its  deadly  *  effects  to  their  cost,  although  no 
deaths  folloAved,"  etc.  Observe,  they  ate  freely,  ex- 
lierienced  its  deadly  effects,  hut  nohody  died."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  poisonous  qualities  of  Avild 
honey  are  known  to  everybody— no  one  dare  eat  it." 
But  the  Federal, soldiers  ate  of  it  freely.  They  must 
have  been  a  tough  set  of  men,  that  the  Confederate 
guns  and  deadly  poisons  only  made  sick. 

Now,  thei'e  is  nothing  sti-ange  or  marvelous  in 
this  account  at  all— just  what  would  happen  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  world  over.   T  know  a  case 


where  some  honey  was  brought  into  a  camp  of  sol- 
diers in  Michigan.  They  ate  freely  of  the  honey', 
and  in  a  short  time  a  hundred  or  more  were  terribly 
sick,  and  I  think  many  of  them  would  have  died 
without  immediate  help.  Many  others  ate  of  the 
same  honey,  and  Avere  not  sick  at  all.  Why  this 
difference  in  effects?  Two  reasons  Avill  ansAver  the 
question,  1.  A  constitutional  dift'erenee,  and  state 
of  the  stomach. 

2.  They  ate  less  freely— moderately,  temperately. 
Suppose  ray  horse  has  not  had  any  grain  for  three 
or  six  months,  and  1  should  feed  him  a  full  mess, 
say  six  or  eight  quai'ts  of  grain  feed  for  the  first 
feed.  AVhat  do  you  think  Avoiild  become  of  my 
horse?  I  think  about  the  first  Avork  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  pei'form  Avould  be  to  haul  him  away 
to  his  grave! 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  people  under- 
stand the  difference  between  little  and  >/h(c7(  when 
eating  something  they  very  much  like.  They  seem 
to  comprehend  the  matter  only  Avhen  the  grip  of 
pain  is  upon  them.  When  I  Avas  living  on  th« 
"Table  Lands"  of  Tennessee,  about  twenty  -  five 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  I  Avas  called  in  great  haste 
to  see  a  family  that  Avere  taken  suddenly  and  se- 
verely sicJi.  Arriving  at  the  house  I  learned  they 
had  cut  a  bee-tree  and  brought  aAvay  a  nice  lot  of 
honey,  and  all  that  Avere  sick  had  eaten  some  of  the 
honey.  I  Avished  to  knoAv  hoAv  much  any  one  of 
them  had  eaten,  and,  picking  up  a  piece  of  nice 
comb,  he  replied,  "A  snack  about  this  big,  I 
reckon."  Noav,  a  "snack"  of  the  size  shoAvn  me 
Avould  Aveigh  K  of  a  pound;  and  Avith  blood  in  their 
eye  they  declared  the  honey  Avas  poisoned,  and 
Avould  throAv  it  away.  I  proposed,  innocently  as 
possible,  to  take  the  honey  and  test  it  for  poison, 
^iery  cheerfully  they  gave  me  the  honey,  and  I 
tested  it  three  times  a  day— as  long-  as  it  lasted  I 

A  lady  lives  close  by  me  noAV  Avhom  I  think  one 
teaspoonful  of  honey  Avould  kill  in  an  hour.  A 
brother  of  mine  dare  not  eat  one  drop  unless  it  has 
been  boiled.  A  son  of  mine  scA^eral  years  ago  ate 
quite  freely,  Avhen  I  was  extracting,  the  first  of  the 
season,  and  Avas  made  terribly  sick.  The  honey 
Avas  Avhite  cloA'er.  Now,  in  cA'ery  single  instance 
that  has  come  under  ray  notice  of  honey-poisoning, 
it  Avas  the  large  quantity  used  that  caused  the  trou- 
ble. Neither  the  honey  nor  the  bees  Avere  to  blame. 

When  water,  cold  or  hot,  Avill  not  extract  half  of 
the  medical  properties  of  the  gelsemium  in  hours 
of  digestion,  T  can't  believe  that  the  nectar,  secreted 
in  a  single  night,  and  gathered  by  the  bees,  can  be 
so  destructive  to  life. 

In  all  I  haA'e  said  in  regard  to  the  poison  A'ariety, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  bees  gath- 
ered poisoned  honey  from  the  flOAvers  because  the 
plant  was  poisonous  when  tested  medicinally. 
This  variety  Avill  soon  sicken  intensely,  taken  in  a 
warm  tea  or  cold.  The  medicinal  Avill  not  sicken. 
It  does  not  possess  nausea  at  all.  The  other  daj^  T 
was  talking  Avith  a  neighbor  of  Hiram  Roop,  who 
told  me  that  Koop  stated  that  the  greater  part  of 
honej^  taken  from  Avild  bees  is  stung  by  the  bees, 
and  full  of  bee-stings,  in  that  State,  and  is  very 
poisonous.  Since  that  I  was  talking  with  another 
old  bee-keeper  about  poison  honey,  and  I  mention- 
ed the  account  given  by  H.  Roop.  He  made  the 
same  remark,  and  stated  further  that  he  had  seen 
thousands  of  their  stings  in  a  piece  of  honey  no 
larger  than  his  hand,  and  that  it  Avas  very  danger- 
ous to  eat  the  honey. 
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I  never  had  a  thought  that  bees  possess  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  man  that  they  would  destroy  their 
stores,  or,  what  is  the  next  thing-  to  it,  make  it  dan- 
gerous or  destructive  by  their  sting-ing-  the  honey. 

Elsie,  Mich.  N.  L.  Higbie,  M.  D. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  H.,  for  the  points  you 
bring  out.  I  have  for  years  been  well  aware 
of  this  fact :  That  it  is  not  safe  to  eat  heart- 
ily of  any  article  of  food  when  it  first  comes 
in  season  ;  but  after  having  eaten  of  it  for 
several  days,  increasing  the  quantity  gradu- 
ally, I  find  I  can  eat  a  full  meal  of  almost 
any  thing,  without  any  disagreeable  results. 
Nature  seems  to  prefer  taking  small  doses 
to  begin  with  until  she  learns  how  to  man- 
age or  handle  a  new  article  of  diet.  When 
she  gets  accustomed  to  it,  then  she  disposes 
of  a  full  meal,  or  even  an  overdose,  without 
any  trouble  in  the  camp."  It  seems  to  me 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  the  deaths  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  called  were 
produced  in  this  way  ;  still,  it  may  be  so.  I 
know  that  it  is  quite  customary,  when  a  bee- 
ti-ee  is  cut,  for  those  present  to  eat  honey  in 
excess— sometimes  a  full  pound  or  more ; 
and  if  those  who  do  so  have  not  tasted  of 
any  honey  before  for  a  year,  I  shouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  they  w-ere  taken  sick — yes, 
severely  sick.  It  is^  I  believe,  well  known 
that  people  accustom  themselves  to  poison, 
so  as  to  tiike  doses  with  impunity  that  would 
kill  one,  not  so  accustomed,  outright.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  we  become  hardened,  or 
inured  to  the  effect  of  bee-stings.  In  cutting 
bee  -  frees,  more  or  less  bets  are  mashed. 
Sometimes  great  numbers  of  them  are  crush- 
ed all  through  the  honey.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising,  if  the  poison  set  free  froQi 
the  poison-bags  of  these  crushed  bees  would 
produce  serious  effects  where  said  honey  is 
eaten  in  large  quantities. 


A  COLONY   THAT    KILLS    ALL  THEIR 
QUEENS. 


WHY  IS  THERE  NO   HONEY  IN  THE   CLOVER  OR 
BUCKWHEAT? 

WANT  you  to  tell  me  what  ails  mj'  weak  swarm. 
I  found  the  queen  on  the  ground  one  evening-, 
and  put  her  in  the  wrong-  hive,  and  lost  her. 
There  was  no  young-  brood,  and  I  gave  them 
brood  from  another.  They  raised  two  queens, 
but  T  found  them  both  killed  this  morning-,  and  still 
no  queen  or  young-  brood.  What  had  I  better  do 
with  them?  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  white  clover 
and  buckwheat  have  no  honey  in  this  year?  I  have 
just  come  from  the  buckwheat  patch.  Ft  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  no  bees  in  the  patch.  The  main  honey 
flow  was  from  the  basswood.  K.  H.  Whitchek. 
Patton,  Tnd.,  Aug-.  25,  1885. 

Friend  W.,  I  can  not  say  why  the  col(»ny 
you  mention  kills  all  their  queens  :  but  in 
answer  to  your  question  what  to  do  with 
them,  you  must  get  a  laying  queen  in  the 
hive  by  some  means.  As  they  have  been 
queenVess  already  for  some  little  time,  about 
the  only  way  to  save  them  would  be  to  give 
them  a  fertile  queen  at  once.  They  proba- 
bly have  some  sort  of  a  queen,  or  something 
that  they  consider  to  be  a  queen,  and  she 
must  be  hunted  out  and  removed  before  you 
-  can  do  any  thing.— I  can  not  tell  why  thei-e 
is  no  honey  in  the  clover  or  buckwheat  this 


season  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  happens  once  in  a  wdiile — oftener 
with  buckwheat  than  with  clover.  The 
honey  secretion  may  commence,  however, 
at  any  time  ;  and  if  you  keep  watch  I  think 
you  willjsee  your  bees  on  the  buckwheat 
sooner  or  later. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT    THE    HOME   OF  ONE 
OF  OUR  MICHIGAN  FRIENDS. 

HIS  SHOP  AND  APIARY,  WHERE  HE  WORKS. 

T  SEN^D  you  by  this  mail  a  photog-raph  of  my 
M  chaff -hive  apiary  ot  83  colonies.  The  little 
Avhite  dots  in  the  yard  are  white  clover.  Then 
comes  our  strawberry-bed  and  other  garden 
truck.  It  being  the  height  of  the  swarming- 
season,  my  partner  (see  Mar.  15  Gleanings)  is  out 
with  the  Shopard  hiving--bo.\',  and  I  with  mj'  basket, 
with  a  piece  of  comb  securely  fastened  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  handle  attached  tothe  outside  of  bottom, 
which  I  much  prefer  to  the  box.  Mrs.  H.  stands  on 
the  walk  leading-  to  the  honey-house,  Avith  smoker 
in  hand,  all  loaded,  in  case  it  is  needed.  The  shop 
and  lumber  are  in  the  background.  The  grapevines 
and  other  foliage  show  more  densely  in  the  picture 
than  thci'  really  are.  The  hives  are  in  rows  both 
ways,  and  alternate  red,  white,  and  blue  each  way 
In  the  rows.  Out-  house  stands  just  to  the  right, 
where  the  walks  diverge. 

With  this  short  explanation  you  will  comprehend 
the  situation.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  Aug.  17,  V>t-J>. 

Glad  to  see  you,  friend  II.,  and  to  take  a 
look  at  your  bee-hives  and  other  improve- 
ments "round  about.  Your  letter  is  alto- 
gether too  short.  I  presume  that  house  with 
a  flag  floating  on  it  is  the  honey -house,  but 
you  don't  say  so.  The  queer-looking  ar- 
rangement in  your  hand,  resembling  a  peach- 
basket  fastened  to  a  pole,  is,  I  presume, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  taking  down  swarms,  ^so 
doubt  this  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose, 
but  they  are  so  easily  mashed  up  is  one  rea- 
son we  have  not  adopted  them  more.  We 
suppose  your  "  partner'"  is  that  little  eight- 
year-old  chap  from  whom  we  had  a  letter  on 
page  207,  Gleanings  for  March  lo.  Tiie 
bitilding  right  back  of  the  honey  -  house, 
striped  with  white  battens,  is  probably  the 
shop  where  Uncle  George  cS:  Co."  hang  out 
their  shingle;  and  that  is  wliere  the  100 
chaft'  hives  were  made  for  that  man  who 
lives  in  Ohio  and  sent  away  off  to  Michigan. 

Away  back  beyond  the  buildings  we  get 
glimpses  of  the  "pine-trees,  and  we  presume 
the  secret  of  your  being  able  to  make  good 
work  cheaper  than  we  do  is  partly  on  ac- 
count of  those  same  pine-trees.  You  are 
right  close  to  the  pine  regions  of  Michigan. 

Our  engraver  did  not  make  the  white  clo- 
ver very  natural,  but  perhaps  he  did  the  best 
he  could  at  it.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  strawberries,  but 
they  would  be  pi'etty  hard  to  show  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

Well,  good  by.  Uncle  George  &  Co.;  and 
we  hope  you  may  have  lots  of  business  and 
much  prosperity  ;  and,  more  than  all,  that 
your  little  partner,  and  his  uncle  too,  may 
both  be  led  in  wisdom's  ways. 
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SWEET  CLOVER. 


now  MUCH  HOXKV  wrr,i.  ax  acri:  ok  swekt  clo- 
ver YIELD? 

J'  WISH  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  sweet  elover,  to 
^  the  many  bee-keepers  who  read  Gleanings. 
L  ^^any  years  ago,  long-  before  I  kept  bees,  I  read 
•  in  the  American  AgricultutUst  of  sweet  clover 
as  an  incomparable  honey-plant.  We  read  in 
A.  I.  Root's  catalog-ne:  "The  statement  has  been 
made,  that  an  acre  will  support  :iO  colonies  of  bees, 
and  afford  from  TjOO  to  1000  lbs.  of  honey."  The 
statement  is  not  too  high,  as  I  will  show. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  of  A.  J.  Root  i  lbs.  of 
sweet-clover  seed.  I  sowed  the  same  in  April,  Avith 
oats,  on  one  acre  of  land,  and  got  a  very  thin  stand, 
r  think  the  oats  smothered  it  out.  The  next  year 
it  blossomed  and  seeded,  but  there  was  not  enough 
of  it  for  me  to  determine  its  merits  as  a  honey-plant. 
Last  j'ear  there  was  a  thick  mat  of  green  growth, 
but  no  bloom.  This  year  nearly  the  whole  patch 
was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  clover,  which 
commenced  to  blossom  about  the  first  of  July. 
Hasswood  opened  about  the  .')th  of  July,  and  bees 
left  every  thing  else  lor  that.  Immediately  after 
basswood  they  went  on  to  the  sweet  clover,  and 
for  about  three  weeks  there  was  a  continual  roar  of 
l)ees  from  "  early  morn  till  dewy  eve." 

I  had,  at  the  close  of  basswood,  IJo  colonies;  in- 
creased during  sweet  clover  to  46.  At  close  of  bass- 
wood  I  took  off  all  sealed  boxes  of  honey ;  at  close 
of  sweet  clover  1  had  over  500  1-lb.  boxes  of  sealed 
honey,  all  from  sweet  clover,  as  every  one  in  West- 
ern Iowa  knows  there  is  no  bloom  after  basswood 
until  blackheart,  that  yields  honey.  During  this 
honej'  dearth  the  queens  almost  quit  laying.  Now, 
sweet  clover  fills  up  this  gap;  besides  the  surplus 
honej'  gathered,  the  hives  are  kept  full  of  bees  and 
lirood,  in  the  best  of  plight  for  fall  bloom. 

I  should  saj',  that  the  35  to  45  colonies  would  use, 
in  raising  brood  and  filling  up  brood-frames,  not 
less  than  500  lbs.  during  the  three  or  four  weeks, 
making  1000  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  one  aci-e.  The 
bloom  can  be  prolonged  until  frost,  by  clipping  off 
the  tops,  say  18  to  31  inches,  when  first  seeds  begin 
to  brown. 

To  my  Western  friends,  1  think  1  can  not  urge 
upon  them  too  strongly  the  importance  of  filling  up 
ihe  gap  between  basswood  and  blackheart,  and 
sweet  clover  does  it.  To  have  the  bloom  every  year 
you  must  have  two  fields,  one  following  the  year 
after  the  first,  as  it  blooms  only  alternate  years.  I 
think  one  acre  sufficient  for  30 colonies. 

Hillsdale,  Iowa.  E.  W.  Pitzeh. 

Friend  P.,  I  ain  very  much  oblii»e(i  to  you 
lor  your  report  of  sweet  clover;  but  lUOO 
lbs.  from  one  acre  during  four  weeks  seems 
to  me  almost  incredible.  If  you  will  see 
what  I  say  about  the  amount  of  lioney  that 
a  single  plant  will  yield,  tinder  the  head  of 

Spider  Plant,''  in  "the  A  J3  C  book,  you  will 
see  what  an  enormous  quantity  each  plant 
must  produce.  Each  blossom  of  the  sweet 
clover  would  have  to  literally  drip  with  hon- 
ey, to  give  1000  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Now,  the 
spider  and  Simpson  plant  do  drip  with  hon- 
ey, but  they  don't  furnish  any  such  amotnit ; 
and  from  careful  examination  of  sweet-clo- 
ver blossoms  in  localities  where  no  bees 
have  access,  I  can  not  feel  satisfied  that  the 
amount  of  honey  secreted  in  the  blossoms  is 


very  large.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  your  bees  must  have  secured  this  quan- 
tity of  honey  from  some  other  source.  1 
may,  however,  be  mistaken.  I  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  believe  it  were  possil>le 
for  sweet  clover  to  do  what  you  claim. 


FALSE  STATEMENTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  HON- 
EY BUSINESS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


As  a  protection  to  oui-  bee-keeping  population,  we  i)i  opose  in 
this  department  to  publish  the  nanies  of  newspapeis  that  pei  - 
sist  in  pnblishinft-  false  statements  in  reprard  to  the  purity  of 
honey  which  we  as  bee-keepers  put  on  the  market. 


M  ANUFACTr  n^:D  h  one  v. 
^EJLTE  are  pleased  to  give  place  to  the  fol- 
A/    lowing  excellent  leading  editorial  by 
"Ma     the  British  Bee- Journal  of  Sept.  1 :  ' 

"The  first  work  that  came  to  our  hands 
M  hen  we  entered  upon  our  vocation  as  a 
bee-keeper  was  that  of  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and 
lite  Honcii-Bce;  and  though  these  'salid  days  '  liave 
long  passed  away,  we  have  never  forgotten  the 
wondrous  fascination  of  his  charming  style  and 
the  practical  information  we  derived  from'  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  work;  and  deep  and  sincere  has  been 
the  gratitude  we  have  ever  since  felt  toward  this 
'old  man  eloquent' for  all  the  pleasure  and  the  in- 
struction we  received  from  his  teachings.  There 
was.  however,  one  passage  in  his  book  which  we 
would  lain  have  wished  liad  been  omitted,  and  that 
was  his  'recipe  for  making  a  beautiful  liquid  honey, 
which  the  best  judg;es  have  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  luscious  articles  they  have  ever  tasted.' 
'iMaking  honej'  I'  What  an  incongruity  ot  language  \ 
Honey  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  natural,  p\ire,  and 
genuine;  honey  has  been  the  theme  of  i)()ets  from 
the  time  of 'blind  Mseonides' to  the  present  day; 
honey  is  the  joy  of  age  and  youth;  lioney  is  the 
sweet,  rich,  bright  '  etfluence  of  the  essence'  f  f 
liowers,  the  most  delightful  and  delighting  of  all 
the  productions  of  nature;  and  we  can  never  see 
the  words  'artificial'  or  'manufactured'  conjoined 
with  it  withotit  tittering  an  internal  protest. 

"Wc  are,  however,  too  apt  to  think  that  adul- 
teration is  confined  to  American  honey;  but  the 
denunciations  of  honey  mingled  with  glucose, 
etc.,  have  been  uttered  as  earnestly  and  as  fre- 
quently by  American  as  by  British  bee  -  keepers. 
In  Cowan's  Gnide-hool;  are' to  be  Jotind  CAtracts 
from  American  journals,  stating  the  extent  to 
which  adulteration  ispi-acticed  in  that  country,  and 
vigorously  denouncing  the  practice,  it  is  not  only 
in  New  York  or  Chicago  that  this  so-called  honey  is 
manufactured.  In  Switzerland  this  '  manufacture  ' 
is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent;  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Otto  Hehner  informs  us  that  the  '  Finest  Swiss 
Honey,'  and  the  '  Finest  Swiss  Table  Honey,'  are  'to 
a  certainty  adulterated;' and  yet  this  honey  is  to 
be  found  on  the  tables  of  all  Swiss  hotels,  and  Is  said 
to  be  much  relished  and  imtronized  by  English 
travelers. 

"But,  why  need  we  look  abroad?  in  our  own 
cotintry  the  manufacture  of  honey  is  carried  on 
largely.  Our  attention  has  recently  been  directed 
to  a  wholesale  price  current  of  a  city  firm  in  which 

'  's  Manufactured  Honey'  is  advertised;  and  by 

it  we  are  informed  that  'the  success  of  this  article 
seems  assured,  and  that  the  orders  ha\ c  come  in  so 
rapidly  that  the  manufacturers  ha\'e  been  unal»le 
to  cope  Avith  the  demand,"  We  have  not  handled  or 
seen  or  tasted  this  '  ai-ticle.'  and  therefore  are  un- 
conscious of  its  virtues.'  It  may  be  a  most  luscious 
produce,  and  suitable  to  the  Mritish  palate;  bin, 
why  call  it  'honey'":'  Js  not  our  language  rich 
enough  in  itself"  to  give  it  some  other  name,  or 
would  it  not  have  been  possible  to  deriv  e  fioni  the 
Latin  or  the  Greek  some  other  appellation  than 
that  oL"  our  much-loved  and  time-honored  term 
'  honey":'  Honey  is  associated  with  our  earliest  ( we 
had  almost  written  '  our  holiest")  ideas  of  all  that  is 
sweet,  pure,  and  perfect.  The  royal  Psalmist  can 
lind  no  loftier  comparison  of  his  lo\  e  to  the  'words' 
of  Cod  than  to  honey,— '  honey  and  (do  we  not  al- 
most hear  the  smacking  of  the  royal  lips":')  the 
honey-comb.'  '  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
taste:  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  The 
Wise  Man  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of 
honey  by  the  wholesome  advice  he  gives:  'My  son, 
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eat  thou  hone.v,  because  it  is  good;  and  the  honey-  ' 
comb  which  is  sweet  to  thy  taste.'   The  Easterns,  j 
when  they  wish  to  describe  the  advantages  and  j 
fertility  of  a  country,  speak  of  it  as  '  a  land  flowino- 
with  milk  and  honey.'   And  therefore  it  is  that  we  [ 
have  so  decided  an  objection  that  this  grand  super-  , 
lative  word  should  be  degraded  to  that  of  a  humble  [ 
positive  by  its  association  witli  such  adjectives  as  , 
'  artificial' or  *  manufactured.'   Are  bees  to  be  su-  j 
perseded  in  future  by  the  devices  of  ever-meddhng  ' 
Man?   Are  we  to  pronounce  that  their  •  occupation 
is  gone'/   Is  honey  to  be  paled  before  the  light  of  ; 
this  new  production?   Not  yet.  we  opine.   Never  i 
was  there  a  time  when  the  culture  of  bees  was  ; 
more   attended  to;   and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  men's  minds  were  so  exercised  as  to  discover  [ 
fresh  outlets  and  new  utilities  for  honej-  in  the  ' 
shape  of  confections,  drinks,  medicines,  etc.  We  be-  ■ 
lieve  that  yet  there  is  a  great  fiituie  in  store  for  the 
products  of  the  honey-bee;  and  we  trust  that  pure 
unadulterated  honey  will  ever  hold  its  position,  and  1 
that  our  friends  of  the  British  Honey  and  Fruit- 
farming  Companies  will  jnit  forth  every  effort  to 
penetrate  to  every  hearth  and  liome,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  virtues  of  pure  hone.v,  and  to  pi-ove  to  a 
discerning  public  the  superiority  of  British  honey,  t 
not  only  to  the  'manufactured  article,'  but  also  to 
that  which  is  so  largelj-  imported   from  foreign 
countries."  i 

We  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  one  j 
point  in  the  above  excellent  paper  ;  and  that  i 
is.  the  absnrdit}'  of  labeling-  a  manufactured  I 
article  houfi/.    Call  it  table  syrup,  nectar, 
golden  drip,  or  what  you  choose,  but  don't 
call  it  honey.   If  it  is  good  and  wholesome.  ' 
and  people  are  satisfied  with  it.  let  them  ; 
have  it ;  but  for  pity "s  sake  don't  tell  a  false-  j 
hood  on";the  label.   The  writer  of  the  above  ' 
justly  declares  that  honey  has  been,  and 
ought  to  be  now,  an  emblem    of  all  that  is 
sweet,  pure,  and  perfect."   And  now  why 
not  let  it  be  so  stilly   I  presume  our  good 
old   friend   Langstroth  never  dreamecl  of  | 
making  a  bad   precedent   when  he  s])oke  | 
about  a  "recipe  for  making  a  beautiful] 
liquid  honey.""   Certainly  he  never  thought } 
of  encouraging  the  idea  of  labeling  goods  ! 
falsely.   If  anybody  Avants  corn  syrup  fla-  j 
vored  to  order,  let  liim  have  it :  but  bv  all  ; 
means  have  the  label  plain  and  honest.  '  j 

I  inclose  a  slip  cut  from  Home  Xcics,  Brin  Mawr,  I 
Pa.,  on  honey  adulteration.  X.  J.  Israel,  j 

Beallsville,  O.  ! 

BOGUS    HOXEV.  ! 

The  Maine  Fanuer  is  opposed  to  fraudulent  prac-  | 
tices,  whether  by  the  farmer  or  the  living  creatures  i 
under  his  care.  In  regard  to  the  practice  of  mak-  i 
ing  honey  out  of  sugar  by  the  simple  process  of  ; 
putting  it  through  the  honey-comb,  it  says:  i 

If  the  bee  can  get  a  living  on  his  front  doorstep  ! 
he  "Will  go  no  further  for  it,  even  though  acres  of  ! 
Avhite  clover  are  near.   If  sugar  and  w  ater,  or  any  [ 
saccharine  matter,  be  placed  in  the  hive,  or  near  it,  ' 
the  bees  will  store  it  In  comb  as  long  as  It  is  provid-  : 
ed.   The}'  handle  it  as  carefull.v,  and  pack  it  away 
as  neath%  as  though  it  were  honey;  and  when  it  is 
sealed,  and  offered  for  sale  in  handsome  white  box- 
es, it  is  apparently  pure  honey.   Is  it  not  a  shame  r 
that  the  bee  should  be  employed  to  carry  on  such 
abominable  swindling?  The"  bee-keeper  who  uses 
this  method  says:  "^[ost  persons  can  not  tell  by  the 
taste  whether  it  be  honey  or  not."  This  may  be 
true,  because  honey  is   not  on  the  table  often 
enough  to  make  itself  known.   Experts,  even,  have  ; 
failed  sometimes  to  detect  a  counterfeit  piece  of  , 
money,  but  this  did  not  help  the  counterfeiter,  who 
went  to  jail  as  soon  as  found  guilty. 

Some  t)ee-keepers  report  a  yield  of  two  and  three  i 
hundred  pounds  of  surplus  comb  from  a  single  col-  i 
ony  in  one  season,  and  they  tell  how 'twas  done;  ' 
and  morCj  and  more,  they  advise  others  to  adopt  , 
their  method;  namely,  feeding  sugar  and  water  at  a 
cost  of  not'more  than  five  cents  a  pound,  and  selling  [ 
It  as  pure"  honey  for^twenty-flve  and  thirtv  cents  a  [ 
pound.  This  practice  does  more  to  injure  and  bring  I 
into-  disrepute  the  honey  trade  than  any  thing  else  I 


said  about  it  or  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  rank  dishon- 
esty and  cheating- that,  and  nothing  less.  Bees 
must  be  fed  sometimes  in  the  fall,  to  help  them 
through  the  winter,  and  spring  feeding  is  practiced 
to  stimulate  brood-raising,  that  the  hives  may  be 
full  of  workers  Avhen  the  honey  harvest  begins: 
but  every  honest  bee-keeper  should  use  his  Influ- 
ence against  the  comb-honej'  imposture— against 
the  turning  awry  of  the  original  purpose  and  design 
of  the  bee. 

Xery  good,  friends  of  the  Maine  Farmer. 
But  I  want  to  take  exceptions  to  just  one 
little  statement  you  make — "  some  bee-keep- 
ers,"" etc.  Xow'l  am  pretty  well  conversant 
with  all  the  bee-journals  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  prominent  honey-producers,  but 
I  have  heard  of  only  one  bee-keeper  who 
tells  how  to  feed  sugar  for  getting  comb 
honey,  which  can  be  sold  a.s  "honey.  The 
one  bee-keeper  is  Mrs.  Lizzie  Cotton,  of 
Maine,  and  I  protest  against  classing  her 
among  our  honey-producers;  and  I  protest, 
too.  against  calling  her  some  honey-produc- 
ers," and  against  using  the  word  ihey  in 
speaking  of  her.  Please  say  one  of  the  bee- 
keepers, will  you  not.  Mr.  JIaine  Former? 
and  instead  of  using  the  pronoun  ihev.  put  it 
she,  or  else  tell  us  who  else  in  our  broad  land 
has  ever  publicly  advised  feeding  sugar,  and 
selling  it  for  honey.  Mrs.  Cotton  has  replied 
to  some  of  the  charges  made  against  her, 
but  she  has  never  yet  replied  to  this  one. 
nor  has  she  changed  that  chapter  in  her 
book,  that  I  know  of.  Will  Mrs.  Cotton 
please  take  notice? 


WANTED-A  SITUATION. 


A  NO  VET.  ADVERTISEMENT. 


VR  iirepressible  friend  Mrs.  Cliaddock 
asks  us  to  publish  the  following.  We 
would  give  it  a  place  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns,  if  there  seemed  to  be  any 


way  by  which  she  was  going  to  make 
a  speculation  out  of  it.   Here  it  is  : 

I  want  employment  somewhere  in  the  South,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  Jauuai-y  and  February  next.  I 
will  work  for  my  board.  1  would  rather  act  as  com- 
panion to  some  rich  old  ladj-,  or  be  employed  to  read 
to  some  one  ;  but  I  am  not  very  particular.  If  I 
can't  get  either  of  those  positions,  my  next  choice 
would  be  to  drive  a  mule  team,  and  sell  or  peddle 
honey.  I  like  a  mule  team  first  rate,  they  seem  so 
light-hearted  and  free  ;  but  if  a  chance  offers  for 
me  to  sell  honey  for  some  one,  T  v.  on't  quibble  about 
the  kind  of  team.   I  cau  drive  horses  very  well. 

Then  I  should  like  picking  oranges  (are  oranges 
ripe  then  ?)  and  I'olling  them  in  tissue  paper  to  send 
north,  or  1  could  feed  pigs  and  pick  geese,  if  no  oth- 
er work  offers.  The  reason  T  want  to  go  south  is  on 
account  of  my  health. 

If  any  one  thinks  of  employing  me,  I  will  furnish 
refei'ences  of  good  character  and  industrious  hab- 
its. :Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

P.  S.— I  would  rather  go  to  Florida.         M.  B.  C. 

Xow  1  wonder  if  I  am  not  Yankee  enough 
to  guess  what  you  are  u\)  to.  my  good  friend. 
Of  course.  Avhen  you  get  to'  driving  that 
mule  team,  and  selling  oranges  and  honey, 
you  will  write  to  some  of  the  papers,  and  tell 
us  of  the  adventures  you  have.  Well,  we 
have  no  objections  at  all.  providing  your 
notes  by  the  way  are  sent  to  Gleaxixgs. 
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FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS, 


TTIK   QUEKN   THAT  T.IVED  TO  BE  FIVE  YEARS  OI-I); 
MORE   ABOUT  HER,  ETC. 

fOU  ask  it  T  may  not  have  been  deceived  in  the 
queen  reported  tobellflve  years  old.  Possibly 
I  may  by  a  young-  queen  entering-  the  hive 
and  talfing-  her  place;  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
T  was,  lor  1  watched  her  closely,  and  I  think 
T  should  have  known  her  from  any  other  queen  I 
ever  saw.  Her  swarm  did  not  dwindle.  The  only 
time  T  ever  had  spring-  dwindling-  in  my  apiary  was 
when  I  lost  16  out  of  ')2  by  it.  I  bought  her  mother 
of  a  Mr.  King-,  in  Columbus,  Ind.  I  do  not  know 
how  old  she  was,  bvit  the  hive  was  marked,  "Com- 
menced laying-  June  6."  She  remained  in  my  apia- 
ry three  years  and  ten  months,  leading  out  a  swarm 
each  year,  dying- 50  days  after  her  last  swarm  issued, 
r  bought  her  the  last  of  September.  Her  wing- 
was  clipped,  so  I  am  cei-taln  she  was  not  superseded. 

Since  you  referred  to  it,  I  do  remember  having- 
read  Mr.  Doolittle's  statement,  that  "queens  raised 
in  a  hive  with  an  old  queen  are  always  good."  I 
have  now  in  my  apiary  an  imported  queen  which  I 
bought  of  Messrs.  Charles  Dadant  &  Son,  in  April, 
1883,  which  must  now  be  in  her  fourth  year;  and 
notwithstanding-  her  long-  ocean  trip  she  shows  no 
signs  of  decay  at  this  writing-. 

Gleanings,  Sept.  1, 1885,  page  587,  first  column, 
bottom  line,  read  "mother"  instead  of  "other;"  se- 
cond line  from  bottom,  leave  out  "  raise<l."  The 
way  it  reads,  it  would  imply  that  fall-raised  qTieens 
are  rarely  superseded,  l)ut  I  intended  to  say  that 
queens  are  rarely  superseded  in  the  fall. 
Patterson,  Texas,  Sept.  15, 1885.     E.  S.  Arvine. 


j  SPAPFORD'S  DRONE-EXCLUDER. 

j  I  notice  in  last  Gleanings  a  communication  of 
I  my  esteemed  fellow-townsman  B.  F.  Spafford,  de- 
,  scribing  his  drone-excluder.  I  wish  to  say  it  does 
;  the  work.  I  favor  a  modification  of  it -a  very  sim- 
I  pie  one,  I  herewith  send  you,  which  is  a  diminutive 
I  model.  This  gives  two  drone  and  two  worker  pas- 
I  sages.  In  experimenting  I  found  that  the  drones  in 
trying  to  get  out  Avould  so  obstruct  the  passage  as 
I  to  greatly  hinder  and  annoy  the  bees.  I  found,  on  re- 
'  moving  the  excluder,  a  row  of  drones  all  along  the 
I  passage,  and  there  would  be  a  frantic  rush  by  all  to 
I  get  out.   The  form  I  send  can  very  easily  be  made 

of  tin  or  zinc  at  a  trifling  expense.        S.  Y.  Orr. 
■     Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  Aug.  21, 1885. 
j    I  will  explain  to  the  friends,  that  the  little 
i  motlel  sent  by  friend  O.  amounts  to  abont 
1  the  same  thing  as  the  Jones  entrance-guard, 
!  only  it  is  quite  a  little  longer,  and  the  ends 
are  left  open.   The  drones,  being  unable  to 
get  through  the  perforated  metal,  finally  go 
out  at  the  ends ;  but  on  coming  back  they 
try  to  enter  at  the  usual  place  of  the  worker- 
bees.   No  doubt  this  will  work  all  right,  and 
obviate  the  difficulty  mentioned.   The  only 
point  to  be  determined  would  be  the  proper 
length.   If  made  too  long,  the  drones  might 
not  find  their  w^ay  out  through  the  open 
ends ;  and  if  too  short,  they  Avould  get  in 
where  they  go  out.   To  determine  this,  many 
experiments  will  be  needed.   Meanwhile  we 
extend  our  thanks  to  friend  O. 


COMB  FOUNDATION  WITH  LONG  CELf-S.  ' 

Vfhy  do  not  some  of  you  bee-men  get  u})  a  found- 
ation-mill that  will  make  colls  longer  one  way  than 
the  other,  for  the  surplus  department,  something- 
like  stretched  foundation?  as  experience  shows 
that  bees  never  use  misshapen  cells  for  either  brood 
or  bee-bread,  as  also  that  they  never  put  i)ol!en  in 
drone-cells. 

We  had  honey-dew  stored  with  such  a  strong  res- 
inous taste  and  smell  as  to  be  nauseating. 

1  have  sections,  regular  size,  4Vi  x  x  2,  as  you 
term  them,  Avhile  what  you  call  odd  sizes,  4^2  x  4'2 
X  sell  readily.  Reason,  bees  cap  the  honey  more 
promptly,  and  it  sells  more  promptly,  being  a  more 
showy-shaped  pound,  although  containing  slightly 
less  cubical  contents.  H.  B.  Spekrv. 

Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co.,  111. 

Friend  8.,  we  made  just  exactly  the  kind 
of  fdn.  you  describe,  in  some  of  our  earlier 
experiments,  but  we  did  it  by  accident,  and 
because  we  could  not  do  any  better.  The 
fdu.  did  work,  too,  a  good  deal  as  you  men- 
tion ;  that  is,  bees  would  not  put  brood  in  it, 
and  for  that  reason  no  one  wanted  it,  and  the 
rolls  were  broken  up  and  Avorked  over.— We 
suppose  you  make  your  section  boxes  larger 
while  you  make  them  narrower,  so  as  tore- 
tain  the  weight  at  as  nearly  a  pound  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  all  the  comb  honey  we  are  selling 
this  season  is  in  the  usual  4i  by  4i,  by  a  little 
less  than  2  in  thickness.  Of  course,'  they  do 
not  hold  quite  a  pound  ;  but  instead  of  being 
an  objection,  it  seems  rather  to  please  our 
customers  better. 


j  WHY  DID  THEY  SAVARM  OUT? 

I  A  few  days  ago,  about  10  o'clock  my  little  brother 
came  running  to  me  and  told  me  the  bees  were 
'  swarming-.  Well,  thought  I,  something's  wrong. 
They  were  coming-  out  of  a  hi\'e  containing- a  first 
swarm,  hived  June  11  on  8  sheets  of  fdn.,  the  queen 
at  least  a  year  old,  and  having-  a  crippled  wing.  I 
couldn't  find  the  queen,  high  nor  low.  The  bees  all 
came  back.  Upon  examining-  the  hive  I  found  that 
they  had  not  more  than  a  pound  or  so  of  honej'  in 
all,  so  1  first  thought  it  was  starvation.  But  by  l  e- 
moving- the  frames  I  found  three  solid  full  of  cap- 
ped bi-ood,  others  containing  unsealed  larvte,  lots 
j  of  capped  drone-brood  (this  was  a  frame  of  natural 
comb),  and  many  queen-cells  capped. 

Now,  what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  were  they  try- 
ing to  supersede  the  old  queen,  or  was  it  starvation, 
;  or  something  else?  1  have  but  3  colonies  of  my  own, 
\  and  3  belonging  to  lather,  to  attend  to  (am  as  yet  an 
embryo  apiarist).    Five  out  of  the  six,  including 
I  the  one  described  above,  have  drones,  or  drone- 
brood;  3  have  queen-cells  started;  none  of  them 
:  have  half  enough  winter  stores.  They  ai-e  strong  in 
j  bees,  having  good  prolific  Italian  queens,  all  but 
j  two  being  young.    We  have  had  a  verj'  poor  honej' 
season  ;  not  a  drop  of  surplus.   Bees  have  consum- 
ed stores  in  brood-rearing;  plenty  of  corn  pollen. 
Please  tell  me  what's  wrong,  and  what  to  do. 
Chandler,  Ind.,  Aug.  21, 1885.    Alven  L.  Heine. 
Friend  II.,  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
I  the  dearth  of  honey  that  caused  the  swarm- 
j  ing-out.    When  no  honey  is  coming  in,  and 
I  especially  when  none  comes  for  a  period  of 
I  several  weeks,  bees  oftentimes  show  strange 
j  freaks ;  and  it  is  not  infrequent  for  them  to 
i  swarm  as  you  describe,  just  because  their 
I  stores  are  going  daily,  and  are  almost  gone. 
They  seem  to  get  desperate,  as  it  were,  and 
I  want  to  do  soihething,  even  if  that  some- 
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thin?c  be  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  lire,  as  in  your  case. 

QUEENS,  VEXATIONS  IN  INTUODUCING. 

I  am  .iust  a  beginner  in  bee-kcepin"-,  yet  I  have 
had  niy  share  of  trials  and  vexations  already'.  I 
should  like  to  incjuire  what  causes  my  bees  to  act 
so  unreasonable  when  I  am  trying-  to  introduce  a 
new  queen.  I  keep  :Mrs.  Queen  caged  48  hours;  and 
if  the  bees  act  roug-h  toward  her  I  cag-e  her  again; 
and  then,  if  they  act  kindh',  and  accept  her,  I  re- 
lease her.  On  three  different  occasions  this  season 
thej'  seemed  to  accept  the  strange  queen:  but  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  days  I  would  find  them 
fighting  and  stinging  each  other  in  the  same  hive. 
They  have  kept  this  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I 
have  opened  the  hive  and  found  them  balling  or 
hanging  to  the  queen's  wings,  legs,  etc.,  and  they 
finally  kill  the  queen.  Then  I  have  taken  a  frame 
from  another  hive,  with  bees  and  queen,  and  given 
them,  and  they  would  accept  her.  What  can  I  do  in 
such  cases'/  Tt  is  discouraging  to  lose  so  many  val- 
uable queens.  II.  M.  Paukek. 

Plymouth,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1885. 

Friend  P..  I  can  not  say  why  your  bees 
act  thus,  unless  it  is  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
stores.  During  a  protracted  deartli  of  lion- 
ey.  bees  often  act  in  just  the  way  you  men- 
tion. Feeding  will  probably  remedy  the 
trouble,  providing  you  use  ckre,  and  don't 
get  any  robbing  started.  Perhaps  you  have 
found  out  the  remedy  already. 

AVINTEK    ENTRANCE    FOU    FEES   WHEN    PACKED  IN 
15  ONES. 

In  packing  bees  lov  winter  in  boxes,  how  large 
ought  the  opening  to  be  from  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  to  the  outside  of  the  boxy  S.  K.  Fuson. 

Rockville,  Ind.,  Sept.  17, 18S>. 

Friend  F..  I  would  have  the  entrance  on 
the  inside  I  inch  in  width,  in  order  that  we 
may  exclude  mice.  The  length  is  not  ma- 
terial, but  I  would  have  it  as  much  as  eight 
or  ten  inches,  in  order  to  give  a  good  air- 
space. A\'e  have  found,  by  careful  experi- 
ments, that  our  bees  winter  better  with  the 
entrances  to  our  chaff  hives  open  full  width 
than  where  contracted. 

AVOIIKEUS  THAT  CAN'T  FLY:  50  EBS.  OF  HONEY  BE- 
SIDES THE  INCUEASE.  FKOM  ONE  POLND 
OF  BEES. 

1  received  a  queen  with  1  lb.  of  bees  from  Louis- 
iana—a good  prolific  queen,  only  hundreds  of  the 
Avorkers  can't  fly.  They  look  all  right,  only  they 
spread  their  wings  when  ihey  crawl  around,  and 
have  not  the  power  to  fly.  They  leave  the  hive 
Avhen  a  few  days  old,  and  die  a  few  feet  from  the 
hive,  in  clusters,  and  scattered  here  and  there. 
Said  queen  is  superseded.  They  had  a  young 
queen  laying  11  days,  and  I  put  the  old  queen  in  a 
hive,  and  she  is  laying  finely.  The  one  pound  of 
bees  have  made,  to  date,  53  lbs.  extracted  honey, 
and  I  have  taken  away  four  frames  of  brood,  and 
they  are  heavy  now.  E.  E.  Smith. 

Clayton,  Mich.,  Sept.  11, 1885. 

CLEANING  SMOKEU  -  tubes;    SOMETHING  FUUTHEU 
ABOUT  IT. 

I  have  read  in  Gleanings  of  several  different 
ways  of  cleaning  the  Clark  sniokei',  so  I  will  give 
you  my  way.  Take  a  large  wire,  about  a  foot  long; 
make  a  loop  on  one  end  for  a  handle,  and  bend  the 
other  so  as  to  fit  the  pipe  of  the  smoker.  Every  time 
this  wire  is  used,  the  pud  that  fits  the  pipe  should 


be  heated  quite  hot.  As  the  wire  is  inserted,  the 
heat  will  soften  the  gummy  matter  so  that  the  pipe 
can  be  cleaned  very  easily.  I  prefer  heating  the 
wire  to  any  method  I  have  seen  yet.  Also  a  word  in 
regard  to  fuel.  Potten  wood  is  good,  but  hard  to 
get.  Kags  emit  a  disagreeable  t>dor,  and  gum  the 
smoker.  I  keep,  in  the  center  of  my  apiarj-,  a  box 
full  of  small  chips  from  the  dooryard,  and  I  find 
that  they  burn  as  long,  make  the  hottest  fire,  and 
keep  the  smoker  the  cleanest,  of  any  thing  I  have 
used  yet.  AVood  of  any  kind  burns  well  in  a  smo- 
ker; if  dry,  we  need  not  be  particular  about  it. 
Lone  Tree,  la.  Kowland  Shekbujine. 

A   DAILY    BECORD    OF    ONE    COLONY;   131    EBS.  OF 
HONEY  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

My  swai-m  on  Fairbanks  scales  gained,  July  STth, 
16  lbs.;  28th,  17  lbs. :  ~'{ith,  17  lbs.;  30th,  18 lbs.;  31st, 23^.^ 
lbs.;  Aug.  1st,  24" 2  lbs., an  hour  before  they  stopped 
work,  when  I  extracted  them;  they  would  have 
gained  2  or  3  lbs.  more  by  dark.  Aug.  2d,  17  lbs.  I 
weigh  and  balance  them  every  evening,  making  134 
lbs.  gain  in  a  week,  and  no  mistake,  in  a  two  storj- 
chaff  hive,  and  I  divided  them  in  June.  I  have  ex- 
tracted, so  far,  3150  lbs.  basswood,  and  not  over  yet, 
but  drawing  to  a  close.  I  have  taken  off  no  sec- 
tions j  et;  have  regained  my  loss  in  bees  in  winter- 
ing and  springing.  C.  G.  Darling,  40—80. 

Lincklaen.  X.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1885. 

BEES  IN  LOUISIANA. 

My  bees  are  doing  their  leA'el  best ;  the  honey  is 
dark,  for  which  they  are  not  to  blame,  but  it  is  very 
clear  and  sweet,  with  a  fine  flavor. 

The  "New  South,  "  as  our  Northern  friends  call  it, 
is  looking  up  here.  Our  cotton,  corn,  and  small-gi-ain 
crops  are  splendid.  The  cotton  is  yielding  largely 
this  yeai',  and  I  shall  have  some  of  the  honey  saved 
separate.  The  blue  and  white  water-pepper  is  be- 
ginning to  bloom,  and  is  yielding  well.  The  ever- 
blooming  elm  is  also  full  again,  and  bees  ai*c  swarm- 
ing on  it. 

About  eight  miles  from  us  is  a  place  Avhere  buz- 
zards roost,  and  they  have  killed  the  trees  for  acres 
and  acres.  A  man  near  us  cut  five  trees  in  one  day 
Avith  bees  in  them,  just  around  the  buzzards'  roost, 
and  he  says  that  just  Avhen  the  buzzards  commence 
alighting  on  a  tree  having  bees  in  it,  the  bees  leaA-e 
it  and  go  to  another,  and  that  he  can  cotmt  100  trees 
on  ten  acres,  Avith  bees  in  them.  The  neighbors 
cut  a  bee-tree  near  us  last  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday 
the  bees  came  to  me.  I  think  my  honey-gatherers 
led  them  home.  I  put  them  in  a  hive,  and  they  are 
doing  Avcll.  St.  J.  T.  Moore. 

Monroe,  La.,  Aug.  9, 1885. 

AVe  are  glad  to  hear  so  good  a  report  from 
you,  friend  M. ;  but  I  can  t  quite  understand 
why  there  should  be  bee-trees  where  the  buz- 
zards roost,  unless  it  is  because  there  are 
more  dead  trees,  and  therefore  more  hollow 
trunks.  But,  why  is  it  that  the  buzzards  kill 
the  trees?  Is  it"^because  of  the  unpleasant 
smell  they  carry  Avith  them? 

do  martins  eat  bees  ? 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing question'?  I  ha\  c  a  fancy  martin-box  in  mj' 
yard,  in  which  12  or  15  birds  have  made  their  homes, 
and  Hre  rearing  their  young,  and  my  neighbor  has 
seA-eral  colonies  of  bees  which  he  claims  are  suffer- 
ing through  the  depredations  of  my  birds.  He 
claims  that  they  carrj-  oft"  his  bees  to  feed  their 
young,  and  fisks  ine  tQ  degtroj'  the  birdg.  I  tliiuk  a 
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g-reat  deal  of  my  birds,  and  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  | 
them  until  the  tact  is  fully  established  that  they  are  ! 
an  injury  to  my  neighbor.  The  birds  are  company 
for  me,  and  are  also  useful  in  keeping-  the  hawks 
away  from  ray  poultry.  1  know  professional  bee- 
nien  in  Ohio  (my  native  State),  and  also  in  this 
State,  who  keep  martins  on  their  premises,  and  it 
strikes  me  they  would  not  do  so  if  the  martins  ate 
their  working-  bees.  A.  V.  Lyi.e.  I 

Cline,  Texas.  j 
Friend  L.,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  martins 
do  sometimes  learn  to  eat  "bees;  and,  for 
that  matter  so  do  common  fowls  occasional- 
ly. It  seems  to  be  an  acquired  liabit.  like 
liens  eating  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  the 
like.  Sometimes,  ^vhen  short  of  food,  they 
ft-et  the  hang  of  it  and  remember  it  as  long 
as  they  live;  and  then,  again,  they  never 
notice  them  at  all.  I  would  try  placing 
plenty  of  such  food  as  the  martins  prefei',  ; 
where  they  can  get  it  conveniently,  and  may 
be  they  will  give  up  bees.  When  any  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  however,  discover  what  a 
sweet  morsel  a  heavily  laden  bee  is  to  the 
palate,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  them  over  it. 
Perhaps  when  the  bees  cease  gathering  hon- 
ey, and  stop  tumbling  around  their  hives, 
heavily  laden,  the  mischief  may  cease. 


HOAV  TO  MAIL  QUEENS  SAFELY. 

Many  of  our  friends  north  ask  for  our  secret  in 
always  sending-  gueeus  safely.  Our  losses  up  to 
.]  uly  30th  were  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  We  use 
well-ripened  honey  (ripened  in  the  hive),  and  pure 
l)ulverized  sugar.  Make  it  so  that  it  will  not  run- 
not  too  thick.  Make  it  as  you  need  it  lor  each  mail- 
ing, and  mail  the  queens  as  soon  as  the  cag-es  are 
ready.  Send  out  no  queen  that  is  not  a  good  layer, 
as  this  is  the  proof  cf  health  and  condition.  Use 
precaution  in  caging-;  be  very  careful  in  handling 
her  majesty.  W^e  rarely  touch  hei-.  Do  not  use  the 
smoker.  We  use  the  Peet  cage  for  mailing,  and 
send  from  Oregon  to  Maine  without  loss,  other  than 
delay,  or,  we  should  say,  astrays.   J.  W.  K.  Siiaav. 

Lorcauville,  La.,  Aug.  lo,  1885. 


quite  a  number  of  times  this  fall.  I  know 
of  only  two  causes  to  produce  such  results. 
The  first  is.  scanty  stores,  or,  in  other  words, 
starvation.  As  a  last  resort,  the  bees  will 
nncap  the  larvse  to  suck  the  juices,  and  the 
lifeless  bodies  will  be  seen  scattered  around 
the  entrance.  The  other  cause  is  the  wovk 
of  the  moth.  The  moth  worms  often  tunnel 
under  the  bodies  of  the  brood  ;  and  the  bees, 
in  their  efforts  to  dig  out  the  mischief,  will 
sometimes  tear  considerable  brood,  sacrific- 
ing the  life  of  j-ome  of  their  offspring,  as  a 
last  resort  to  save  the  life  of  the  wliole  col- 
ony. I  have  never  known  this  sort  of  trou- 
ble to  be  worse  on  new  combs  of  fdn..  but 
usually  to  the  contrary. 

DOES  A  FERTILE    QUEEN    EVER   LEAVK  THi:  HIVE, 
EXCEPT  AT  SWARMING  TIME? 

Would  the  (jueen  T  got  last  spring- leave  the  lii\  e 
and  go  to  another,  eight  feet  away? 
Azle,  Texas,  Sept.  11,  Jss.-).  o.  L.  Kimuisocgh. ^ 
Friend  K.,  this  question  has  been  discuss- 
ed quite  a  little  in  some  of  our  back  volumes. 
As  a  rule,  a  fertile  queen  never  leaves  a 
hive  except  with  a  swarm  ;  but  there  seem 
to  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus, 
queens  have  been  found  in  a  hive  several 
feet  away,  without  any  apparent  explana- 
tions in  the  matter.  We  once  found  the 
queens  bad  changed  places  in  two  hives, 
about  the  distance  apart  you  mention.  One 
of  them  we  knew,  because  both  of  her  wings 
had  been  clipped  entirely  off.  Such  changes 
are  sometimes  made  while  extracting,  the 
queen  being  carelessly  shaken  in  front  of  the 
hive,  and  by  mistake  crawling  into  some 
other  one  instead  of  her  own. 


RETAILING  EXTRACTED  HONEY  IN  WALNUT  SHOW- 
CASES. 

1  have  had  a  great  many  large  show-cases,  built 
of  walnut  and  ash,  to  hold  a  large  quantity  of  box 
honej'  and  ornamental  tumblers  of  extracted,  and 
have  placed  them  in  the  principal  stores  throughout 
the  city,  and  thcj-  keep  account  of  what  they  sell,  ! 
and  settle  whenever  T  say  so.  They  seem  to  prefer  j 
this  plan  rather  than  paying-  cash  for  a  single  crate 
of  IS  boxes:  because  whatever  they  can  not  sell  I 
have  agrecJ  to  take  back,  and  they  receive  their 
])crcentage  on  what  they  sell.  But  this  plan  has  al- 
most blocked  out  all  the  sales  of  all  the  small  bee- 
keepers who  used  to  sell  small  quantities  for  cash. 
They,  of  course,  don't  like  my  style  of  doing  busi- 
ness; but  my  aim  has  always  been  to  be  ahead  in 
the  honey  line,  although  T  find  myself  behind  in  i 
some  others.  J.C.Simmons.  ! 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Sept.  i,  1885. 


J.MMATURE    brood;  WHY  DO  IIEES   CAItRY  IT  OUT? 

Will  you  please  tell  us  wiiat  makes  our  bees  uii- 
cap  and  carry  out  of  the  hive  hatching  brood  from 
new  combs  on  foundation?  They  are  strong  in  bees, 
have  plenty  of  honey  and  brood  in  all  stages,  and 
no  signs  of  moth  worms  in  the  hive. 

Quincy,  Mich.,  Sept.  4, 188.5.  ^I,  J.  Rawson. 

The  above  question  has  been  answered 


CARNIOLAN  KEES,  AND  HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  THE 
CROSSES. 

I  concur  with  the  article  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Dlanck,  on 
page  596  of  Gleanings,  but  I  now  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing something  more  of  Carniolau  bees.  You  ask 
how  we  shall  distinguish  crosses  with  our  native 
bees.  I  answer,  by  their  behavior,  if  not  by  color. 
I  have  not  seen  a  cross  by  native  drones;  but  when- 
ever we  get  in  any  bees  the  disposition  of  unrest  be- 
longing to  our  native  race,  we  Avill  reject  them. 
Carniolan  bees  are  not  disturbed  by  lifting  their 
combs  from  the  hive;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  their  cross  Avith  blacks  will  be  a  vovy  much  bet- 
ter race  than  the  cross  of  Italians  with  blacks. 

Another  point  I  make  for  Carniolan  bees  is, 
that  they  arc  more  readily  gotten  off  the  combs 
and  sections  when  you  want  them  off.  This  trait 
Avill  commend  them  to  all,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance when  robbers  are  around  thickly.  They 
again  differ,  as  widely  as  can  be,  from  our  black 
bees,  when  shaken  oft'  the  combs,  in  not  flying 
around,  but  at  once  crawling  into  the  hive  again. 
Carniolan  queens,  when  mated  with  Italian  drones, 
produce  some  beautiful  bees,  some  having  three 
bands  and  some  none,  but  all  with  the  gray  or  white 
bands  of  down,  behind  the  yellow  bands.  1  send 
you  a  cage  with  some  of  ihese  bees.  1  have  finish- 
ed requeening  my  whole  apiary  of  ii::  colonies  with 
Carniolan  queens.  1  repeat,  let  us  choose  queens 
on  account  of  their  quality,  and  not  on  account  of 
their  dress.  S.  W.  MoinusoN,  M.  D. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1885. 

Thanks,  friend  M..  for  the  cage  of  bees, 
riiid  for  your  siiggestions.   I  agree  with  yon 
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ill  regard  to  the  importance  of  choosing 
(lueeiis  on  account  of  their  honey-producing 
(jualities,  rather  than  on  account  of  any  ac- 
cidental stripes  they  may  possess. 

IS  THE  WATEH-OAK  HONEY  IN-IUKIOU!?  TO  BEES? 

I  li8ve  a  small  lot  of  bees,  only  r?4  stands.  The 
bees  in  this  section  of  country  gathered  honey  from  i 
the  water-oak.   It  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  T  am  nnicli  i 
afraid  it  will  injure  the  bees.   If  you  can  tell  what  | 
is  the  cause,  let  it  be  known  through  your  .iournal. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  section  who  can  tell  the 
cause.   They  gathered  that  stuff  in  the  moiith  of 
May  last  year.  F.  B.  FrLKEUsox. 

Barnard,  Kan.,  May  31, 188.5. 

Friend  F..  I  think  the  honey  you  mention 
must  have  been  the  product  of  aphides.— 
There  lias  been  considerable  said  in  our 
back  volumes  in  regard  to  honey  from  the 
oak.  Some  of  it  is  unpleasant,  like  that  you 
describe,  wliile  other  specimens  rank  very 
fair.  1  should  dislike  to  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters with  stores  of  such  honey  as  you  refer  to. 


THAT  BEE-DISEASE,  AGAIN. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  ails  my  bees,  and 
what  shall  I  do  to  cure  them?  In  March,  two  stands 
of  Cyprians  commenced  dying  otf,  and  at  this  time 
ail  of  my  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  and  Italians,  are 
afflicted.  They  get  black,  and  have  a  shiny  or 
glossy  appearance,  also  a  jerking  or  tumbling  move- 
ment, and  they  nearly  always  get  on  their  backs  to 
die.  I  have  41  black  swarms,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
eased. I  have  perused  your  ABC  book,  and  you 
said  at  that  time,  when  it  was  printed,  that  you  did 
not  know  any  cause,  and  that  you  had  had  only 
one  swarm  that  was  diseased,  and  that  you  put  it 
Avith  another,  and  that  it  came  out  all  right. 

C.  K.  Decker. 

Hanford,  Tulare  Co.,  Cal..  June  8,  1885. 

Friend  I).,  the  only  remedy  I  have  ever 
found  is  to  destroy  the  queeii  and  put  in  a 
new  one,  as  mentioned  in  the  A  B  C  book, 
and  I  have  never  yet  known  a  case  of  fail- 
ure. From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  dis- 
ease is  something  inherited  from  the  queen. 
A  new  queen  produces  new  bees,  and  these 
new  bees  don't  seem  to  be  subject  to  the 
malady.     

HOHSEMINT  HONEY. 

I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  large  honey-deal- 
ors  of  the  North.  I  am  all  out  of  patience  with 
them.  I  don't  know  whj-  they  could  be  so  prejudic- 
ed against  horsemint  honej-  (for  it  certainly  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  prejudice).  The  plant  it- 
self has  a  nice  odor.  Some  people  make  tea  of  it  to 
drink,  and  it  is  a  good  medicine  for  summer  com- 
plaints. Now,  whj-  not  have  good  honej^  from  it,  I'd 
like  to  know?  It  is  just  like  giving  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  he  is  sure  to  go  by  it.  Horsemint  honey 
is  almost  always  gathered  in  a  drj-  time,  and  is  gen- 
erally thick  and  nice,  just  from  the  hive.  There  is 
a  sad  mistake  about  it,  some  way  or  other.  I  think 
it  is  the  mildest  honey  that  is  raised  in  the  South. 

Bracken,  Tex.,  Sept.  :J,  188.5.  N.  J.  W. 

Friend  W.,the  most  of  the  horsemint  hon- 
ey that  has  been  put  on  the  market  was  not 
sutticiently  ripened,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
had  a  rank  taste  that  few  people  would  call 
pleasant.  Give  us  a  nice  article  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  I  think  it  will  rank  fairly  by 
the  side  of  imy  we  have.  The  honey  itself 
should  be  able  tp  pyercome  the  prejudice, 


TROUBLE  IN  REMOA'ING  WIDE  FRAMES. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with 
section  boxes  and  frames.  I  was  taking  some  hon- 
ey lately,  and  found  mj-  wide  frames  all  fast.  The 
space  between  the  upper  and  lower  frames  was  all 
filled  with  honey;  and  in  trying  to  get  the  first  wide 
frame  and  section  boxes  out,  the  frame  and  some 
of  the  boxes  pulled  to  pieces,  so  I  about  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  abandon  the  section  boxes,  if  I  can't 
find  some  remedy.  I  found  my  narrow  frames  with 
comb  built  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  had  to 
be  cut  apart  to  get  them  out.  What  shall  I  do  about 
it?  I  have  thought  I  had  better  abandon  the  section 
boxes  and  use  only  the  narrow  frames. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Cox.  . 

Centerville,  Leon  Co.,  Texas,  .Tuly  ^'1,  1885. 

Friend  C.  the  Heddon  honey-board  reme- 
dies the  trouble  you  mention,  of  attachments 
of  comb  to  the  wide  frames,  or  to  the  cases 
containing  section  boxes.  The  reason  why 
you  found  your  narrow  frames  built  togeth- 
er solid  was  because  your  bees  had  their 
hive  full,  and  hadn't  room  to  store  their 
surplus.  Give  your  bees  more  room,  and 
look  them  over  oftener. 


SPAFFORD'S  DRONE-TRAP. 

I  see  you  have  Spaiford's  drone-excluder  in  your 
last  issue.  I  tried  one  on  the  same  principle  this 
season,  and  it  did  not  answer,  because  it  blocked 
the  entrance  for  the  worker-bees;  the  drones  being- 
heavier  than  the  workers,  thej'  stopped  all  ingi-ess; 
but  my  trap  does  away  with  that  diflSculty. 

Elora,  Ont.,  Aug.  28,  1885.  G.  Stkangway. 

Thanks  for  your  report  in  regard  to  the 
drone-trap,  friend  8.  I  will  explain  to  our 
readers,  that  the  one  you  describe  is  essen- 
tially the  same  thing  as  figured  in  our  pages 
a  year  or  tw^o  ago,  and  described  in  the  A  B 
C  book.  I  think  the  difficulty  Avitli  the  Sj)af- 
ford  drone-trap  can  be  obviated  by  making 
more  openings  for  the  worker-bees". 

w  iLi.  maple  syrup  answer  for  winter  stores, 
etc.? 

j  Will  you  please  tell  me,  thi'ough  next  Gleanings, 
if  maple  syrup,  tinctured  with  tartaric  acid  to  pre- 
vent ciTstallization,  will  do  to  feed  bees  on  for  win- 
ter stores,  without  giving  any  bad  effects,  such  as 
dysentery?  T.  H.  Whe.\tley. 

East  Brookfield,  V't.,  Sept.  18, 1885. 
Friend  AV.,  tartaric  acid  would  do  no  hurt, 
for  it  has  been  repeatedly  used  to  prevent 
granulation  of  cane  sugar;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  maple  syrup  you  would  be  apt  to 
find  would  hardly  be  sufficiently  free  from 
foreign  matter,  such  as  maple  syrup  always 
contains,  to  render  it  a  safe  feed  for  winter 
stores.  A  nice  article  of  maple  syrup  would 
answer,  without  doubt;  but  if  you  have  a 
nice  article  you  surely  can  not  afford  it  for 
your  bees,  for  it  would  command,  in  almost 
any  market,  double  or  treble  the  price  of  a 
syrup  made  of  granulated  sugar.  Any  sort 
of  sugar  must  be  pretty  nearly  chemically 
pure,  to  be  proper  food  for  winter  stores,  and 
the  granulated  sugar  of  commerce  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  cheapest  of  any  you  can  get  for  the 
purpose,  for  it  is  refined  in  a  wholesale  Avay, 
so  that  the  cost  of  getting  it  in  a  remarkably 
pure  state  is  comparatively  trifling,  while 
the  maple  syrup  usually  to  be  obtained, 
and.  in  fact,  all  other  kjnds  of  syrupy,  in- 
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eluding  honey  itself,  as  the  bees  usually 
gather  it  from  the  flowers,  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  foreign  substances,  which  are 
quite  likely  to  make  it  unht  tor  such  a  diet 
as  the  bees  require  wlien  kept  for  months  in 
conlinement  as  tliey  are  during  tlie  winter. 

Tncloscd  find  a  piece  from  the  New  York  Sun  ol' 
Aufrust  ;3(1.  It  may  be  well  lor  j  ou  to  keep  track  of 
that  station,  to  inform  your  readers. 

Bees  are  makinf^-  but  little  honej'  tliis  summer. 
They  are  at  work  on  buckAvheat  now.  W'e  .shall  get 
but  little  honey  from  it,  as  it  will  be  a  short  crop. 

Geohok  Kichakds. 

Harpersville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1885. 

KXPEKIMENTS  IN  BEE  CULTUISE. 

An  agricultural  station  has  recently  l)eeii  estab- 
lished at  Aurora,  111.,  in  connection  with  the  ento- 
mological division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Xelson  W.  McLain  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charg-e  of  the  station,  and  Prof.  Kiley  has  in- 
structed him  to  paj'  particular  attention  to  these 
subjects: 

To  secure  the  introduction  and  domestication  of 
such  races  of  bees  as  are  reported  to  possess  desir- 
able traits  and  characteristics;  to  prove  by  experi- 
ments their  value  to  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  hon- 
ey-producing Hora;  to  make  experiments  in  the  cross- 
ing and  mingling- of  races,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
the  type  or  types  best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  our 
bee-keepers;  to  make  experiments  in  the  methods 
of  artificial  fertilization ;  to  test  the  various  methods 
of  preparing-  bees  for  winter;  to  gather  statistics 
concerning  the  bee-keeping  industry  in  the  United 
States;  to  make  observations  concerning  varieties 
of  honey-producing- plants  tor  bee-forag-e;  to  study 
the  true  causes  of  diseases  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  best  methods  of  preventing  or  curing 
them;  and  to  obtain  facts  as  to  the  capacity  of  bees 
to  injure  fruit.   

WILL  IT  PAY  TO  FEED  BEES  DESTITUTE  OV  STOKES? 

My  black  bees  have  not  honey  enough  to  take 
them  to  mid-winter,  except  about  three  stands.  All 
my  Italians,  the  new  swarm  or  colony,  will  have  to 
be  fed.  One  colony  (new)  has  not  one  ounce  of  hon- 
ey. Will  it  pay  to  feed  enough  to  them,  while  the 
weather  is  warm,  to  winter?  How  much  sugar  to  a 
colony?  This  season  has  been  very  poor  lor  honey 
here  exce))t  a  week  or  so  during-  the  bloom  of  bass- 
Avood.  Lots  oi"  buckwheat  here,  but  it  doesn't  fur- 
nish honey.  W.  S.  J  on  es. 

Central  Station,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

1  suppose,  friend  J.,  circumstances  will 
have  to  decide  the  matter  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  I  should  say  it  would  most  assuredly 
pay  to  feed  bees  ;  and  for  myself  I  would 
feed  them,  even  if  it  did  not  pay— that  is, 
unless  I  had  found  by  experience  that  bee- 
keeping was  a  much  poorer  business  than 
any  reports  we  have  had  yet ;  at  least.  I  feel 
sure  it  will  pay  in  tlie  end  instead  of  letting 
tliem  starve.  'Yon  may  not  get  your  money 
back  the  first  season  after  feeding,  but  this 
is  true  of  almost  any  farm  crop.  I  can  not 
answer  the  question  as  to  how  much  sugar 
per  colony,  any  more  than  a  farmer  could 
tell  how  much  it  would  cost  to  feed  a  cow 
through  the  winter  ;  but  as  a  rule  we  might 
say  fnmi  15  to  20  lbs.,  if  feeding  is  com- 
menced this  month. 

WILL  THE  CLAKK  SMOKElt  Bl.'IJX  CUOPI'EU-UI* 
COKN-COBS? 

Please  let  me  know  if  your  Clark  smokers  will 
l»urn  corn-cobs  that  have  been  g-round  on  a  feed- 
mill,  into  pieces  the  size  of  three  or  four  kernels  of 
corn,  and  dried  in  tUe  oypu,  I  think  the  chaff  and 


small  pieces  of  cob  blown  from  the  large  corn-shell- 
ers  would  be  good  fuel,  but  have  never  tried  it. 
(,'orn-cobs  i)i-('pared  as  above  burn  well  in  the  Bing-- 
ham  smoker.  Geo.  M.  Thomson. 

Grand  Junction,  la..  Sept.  11,  1885. 

The  Clark  smoker  would  be  a  rather  poor 
affair,  friend  T.,  if  it  would  not  burn  such 
fuel  as  you  mention.  Corn-c(jbs  make  a 
large  volume  of  smoke,  and  for  a  time  it 
Avas  thought  to  be  the  best  fuel  that  could 
be  procured:  and  the  only  diawback  is.  that 
it  contains  a  much  larger  (juaulity  of  tarry 
matter  tlian  rotten  ■  wood,  and  many  have 
discarded  it  because  it  iills  up  the  tubes  of  the 
smoker  so  quickly.  1  should  think  that  the 
chaff  and  small  pieces  of  cob  you  mention 
w^ould  make  splendid  fuel. 

AVHV  DO  BEES  ABSCOND  FliOM  TllJOIlt  HIVES? 

1  should  like  to  aslc  you  cor.cerning  some  dissatis- 
faction among  my  bees.  One  of  my  Italian  queens 
came  out  this  spring-,  carrying-  with  her  all  the 
workers  that  were  able  to  fly,  leaving-  the  brood- 
chamber  full  of  brood,  from  that  hatching,  down  to 
eggs,  with  some  little  storage.  Soon  afterward  an- 
other one  of  my  Italians  came  out  of  her  own  hive, 
bringing-  Avith  her  all  the  bees  in  the  hive,  and  Avent 
in  the  hi\-e  the  first  had  left,  and  stayed  till  next 
day,  Avhcn  they  came  out  and  settled.  I  caught  the 
queen  and  cropped  her  Aviug-s,  and  put  them  back 
in  their  own  hive.  She  seemed  to  be  very  badly 
dissatisfied,  and  the  bees  came  out  for  three  or  four 
successive  days  and  Avould  settle,  and  in  a  fcAv  min- 
utes Avould  go  back.  On  examination  I  found  they 
had  lost  their  queen,  and  found  they  had  exhausted 
their  stores.  J  gave  them  some  stores,  after  Avhich 
they  Avent  to  Avork  and  reared  a  fine  quecji,  as  they 
had  a  good  supply  of  eggs,  and  are  now  doing  avcH. 
This  crazy  Avay  of  doing  puzzled  me  A  ery  much,  and 
I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  you  or  some  of  the 
friends  Avould  give  me  some  cIcav  to  it  and  remedy 
for  it.  Mj'  bees  are  not  gathering  much  honey  yet, 
on  account  of  too  much  rain,  but  they  seem  to  be 
gaining- rapidly.  J.  W.  Segler. 

Paris,  Texas,  .July  0,  1885. 

Friend  S.,  this  matter  is  fully  discussed  iu 
the  A  B  C  book,  under  the  head  of  Ab- 
sconding Hwarms."'  In  yonr  case  they  ab- 
sconded because  of  scanty  stores.  This  they 
are  especially  apt  to  do  in  the  spring.  A 
good  many  times  they  go  off  A\  ith  a  little 
honey  left  in  the  hives,  as  you  mention. 

ADULT  BEES  CAN  SECHETE  WAX. 

Can  working  bees  secrete  Avax?  1  sec  that  W. 
Connelly  takes  the  ground  that  bees  old  enough  to 
be  Avorkers  can  make  no  more  Avax  (page  164).  1 
just  /eel  like  saying  a  Avord,  and  Avill  g-i\'e  you  a 
case  that  I  knoAv  to  be  a  fact.  One  hive  of  bees 
SAvarmed,  and  the  SAvarm  Avas  hived  in  the  usual 
manner.  That  swarm  filled  their  hive  full,  and 
SAvarmed  in  just  2'J  days.  As  it  takes  21  days  to 
hatch  a  bee  from  an  eg-g,  this  last  sAvarm  Avere  the 
same  I  ces  as  the  first  SAvarsn,  i  P.  l  tlicj-  had  been 
Avorkers  lor  L'O  days.  But  they  filled  uj)  the  second 
hive  Avith  comb  and  honey.  It  took  tliree  Aveeks  to 
fill  the  last  hive,  so  those  bees  old  enough  to  be 
Avorkers  did  secrete  Avax,  and  build  comb  for  si.v 
Aveeks.  E.  Fj{ANCE. 

Platteviile,  Wis.,  Aug.  :if,  1885. 

Will  the  friends  who  claim  that  old  bees 
can  not  pecrete  wax  please  answer  friend  F-V 
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SYKIO-ITALIANS  ;  A  'W  EAK  COLONY  AVITH  A  LAYING 
QUEEN  AND  QUEEN-CELLS. 

I  have  been  requeeuiug-  my  apiary  this  year  with 
Syrio-Italians,  raising-  m^-  queens  from  my  best  Syr- 
ian stocks;  and  by  keeping-  down  the  drones  in  my 
Syrians,  and  allowing-  the  Italians  to  raise  them,  I 
think  I  shall  have  most  of  my  queens  mated  with 
Italian  drones.  1  like  that  stock  very  much.  They 
cap  the  honey  very  white,  and  are  ready  to  go  into 
the  sections  whenever  the  honej'-flow  will  warrant 
them,  without  the  coa.xing-  so  often  necessary  with 
the  Italians.  They  are  quiet  to  handle,  are  very 
g-ood  honey-gatherers,  and  the  queens  are  g-ood  lay- 
ers, and  easily  seen  on  the  comb. 

1  had  a  singular  experience  with  one  colony.  I  re- 
moved the  queen  and  made  a  nvicleus  with  her,  in 
order  that  the  colony  might  raise  queen-cells.  Ten 
days  afterward  I  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells  and  re- 
turned the  queen  to  the  old  colony,  and  with  her  a 
frame  of  bees  with  brood  and  eggs.  Some  days  aft- 
er I  looked  into  this  hive  to  see  that  she  was  all 
i-ight,  when,  to  my  sorrow,  T  found  queeu-cells  start- 
ed, and  almost  ready  for  capping  on  the  frame  re- 
turned with  the  queen.  1  at  once  concluded  the 
queen  was  killed,  and  looked  no  further.  When 
those  queen-cells  were  ripe  I  Aveut  to  the  hive  and 
cut  them  out;  on  looking-  further  I  found  frames  of 
eggs,  hatching-  larviv,  more  queen-cells,  and  my 
queen  also.  The  colony  was  not  strong-  enough  to 
waut  to  swarm,  then  Avhy  these  queen-cells?  The 
queen  apparently  had  not  laid  any  eggs  for  three  or 
four  days  after  being  returned  to  the  hive. 

J.  Singleton. 

Brooklyn  Village,  O.,  Aug-,  x'-t,  18^5. 

It  would  seem,  friend  S..  that  the  bees  liad 
forgotten  their  old  queen  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  kept  on  with  tlieir  preparations  for 
rearing  a  new  queen.  I  have  observed  the 
same  tiling  once  or  twice,  and  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  little  risky  to  let  a  queen  loose 
without  caging,  after  she  had  been  away 
from  the  hive  for  ten  days.  You  will  no- 
tice, that  by  the  operation  you  succeeded  in 
getting  queen-cells  built  while  the  hive  had 
a  laying  queen.  I  have  also  done  the  same 
thing  under  the  same  circumstances. 


A  FAIK  HE  POUT  EHOM  TEXAS,  ETC. 

The  honej'  season  of  188.5  here  in  Central  Texas 
has  been  generally  unsatisfactory.  My  home  apia- 
rj^  did  very  well  on  horsemiut  alone;  later  on  it  made 
some  honey  from  honey-dew,  and  the  last  of  August 
the  upland  elms  bloomed,  but  the  How  was  for  only 
a  few  days.  Bees  now  are  working-  on  goat-weed 
and  broom-weed.  By  the  way,  a  good  plant  of 
broom-weed  makes  the  best  brush  I  have  seen  for 
brushing  off  bees  from  the  combs. 

From  100  colonies  this  season  1  have  taken  4500  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  left  plenty  to  winter  on. 

I  have  never  seen  any  mention  of  the  Texas  Bce- 
Kccpcrin  Gleanings.  It  is  run  by  the  Common- 
Sense  Bee-Hive  Co. 

I  use  only  the  A.  1.  Hoot  Simplicity,  and  in  my  va- 
i-ied  experience  1  have  never  found  its  equal. 

W>i.  Wriggleswokth. 

Crawford,  Texas,  Sept.  16, 1885. 

Friend  W.,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Tex- 
as BcC'Kceper.  for  the  very  reason  you  give. 
The  man  who  has  been  for  several  years 
running  the  Common-Sense  bee-hive  has 
been  in  such  bad  repute  that  I  could  not 
consistently  say  any  thing  good  of  him,  and 


j  so  I  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion. If  I  am  any  way  at  fault  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  glad  to  be  corrected.  If  the  man 
has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  we  most  assu- 
redly bid  him  God  speed. 

SOUR    HONEY  AND    MOLDY  COMBS  ;    WHAT  CAUSED 
IT? 

On  the  31st  ult.  I  went  some  three  miles  to  a 
friend's  to  look  over  his  bees  and  take  honey  in  one 
of  the  colonies.  The  honey  not  sealed  was  sour  ;  al- 
so the  pollen  and  combs  were  moldy.  The  bees 
seemed  lively  and  health}-.  There  were  eggs,  hatch- 
ed larva?,  and  sealed  brood.  The  22d  of  June  there 
issued  a  large  swarm  from  the  above  hive,  so  there 
could  be  no  hatching  bees  at  the  present  writing. 
Please  tell  us  what  to  do  with  them— cut  out  all  the 
moldy  and  spoiled  combs,  or  let  them  alone  ? 

James  A.  Kime. 

Fairfield,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  July  35, 1885. 

Friend  K.,  I  have  never  in  my  experience 
found  a  case  like  the  one  mentioned,  where 
a  good  colony  of  bees  Avouldii't  make  sour 
honey  sweet,  and  bring  it  out  all  right.  I 
would  just  let  them  go  ahead,  so  long  as 
they  seem  to  prosper  and  do  well.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  well  to  cut  out  the  moldy  pollen, 
although  I  believe  the  bees  will  fix  that,  if 
they  haven't  too  much  of  it  on  hand  at  one 
time. 


A  BALLED  QUEEN   LIBERATED  BY  BEING  PLUNGED 
INTO  water:  MARTINS  KILLING  BEES. 

The  queen  and  bees  came  Friday  evening.  I  put 
them  in  Saturday  morning.  I  looked  at  them  in  the 
I  evening,  and  I  saw  that  they  didn't  like  ber;  three 
workers  were  dead.  I  put  them  back  till  the  next 
day  noon,  and  looked  again  and  found  her  balled. 
They  had  cut  under  to  her,  so  I  dropped  them  into 
i  some  water  and  got  the  queen  all  right,  so  I  took  a 
cage  four  inches  square  and  put  her  back  on  hatch- 
ing brood  so  she  would  have  company.  I  looked  the 
next  day,  and  found  twenty  or  more  young  bees 
with  her,  so  I  made  a  small  hole  in  the  comb,  set 
them  back,  looked  in  the  next  morning,  found  no 
queen  under  the  cage  nor  in  any  other  place— no 
eggs— so  I  put  some  eggs  in  on  the  33d.  This  morn- 
ing, the  33d,  I  found  four  queen-cells  started. 

I  have  some  as  fine  Italian  bees,  I  think,  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  I  got  eight  out  of  nine  through 
the  winter.  My  melon -juice  and  sugar  were  all 
right  for  wintering.  Bees  are  not  doing  much  just 
now.  I  have  lots  of  melons.  Come  over,  and  bring 
Huber  and  the  girls.  I  am  getting  30  cents  for  my 
honey.  I  have  IV  colonies  now,  3  Italians.  I  lost  4 
young  Italian  queens  this  summer,  and  3  blacks. 

The  bee-martin  is  bad  here.  I  have  been  using 
my  gun.  I  didn't  think  they  did  anj^  harm  till  I  saw 
them  catching  drones,  and  I  think  they  got  the 
queens  also.  J.  Avery. 

Michigantowu,  Ind.,  Aug.  23,  1885. 

DO    NOT    SEND    HONEY  TO    THE    CITY;    CREATE  A 
HOME  MARKET. 

T  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  brethren  about 
selling  honey.  It  is  certainly  a  bad  plan  to  send 
your  honey  to  the  city.  We  want  to  get  the  people 
ito  cat  honey,  then  we  shall  have  a  market  for  it. 
As  it  now  is,  not  one  family  in  a  hundred  buj'S  hon- 
ey for  family  use,  and  onlj*  a  very  few  keep  it  for 
visitors.  Now,  are  we  likely  to  get  them  to  eating 
honey  by  sending  it  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  any 
other  cit}',  to  be  piled  up  in  the  commission  room 
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aud  reported  dull  sale,  or  no  sale  at  all?  Why 
should  it  sell?  What's  to  make  it  sell?  Too  much 
honey  for  the  city,  and  no  orders  from  storekeepers 
in  the  country,  for  fear  it  will  be  smashed  up  on 
the  road.  As  a  consequence,  honey  is  a  strang-er  to 
most  folks.  NoAv,  in  a  few  words  I  should  like  to 
encourage  ray  bee-keeping-  friends  to  sell  their  hon- 
ey at  home  as  much  as  possible;  for  if  we  don't, 
worse  times  await  us.  A.  Lindlev,  42—98. 

New  PrOA'idence,  Iowa. 

QUESTIONS    IN     KEGARD    TO     PREPARATION  FOR 
WINTER. 

How  much  sugar  would  you  put  to  a  quart  of 
water,  if  you  feed  this  month? 

Do  you  think  it  best  to  feed  at  i^resent,  or  wait 
until  packed  for  Avinter? 

I  ag-ree  with  Dr.  Morrison,  about  this  being  a 
verj'-  bad  year  for  bees  in  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
taken  800  lbs.  of  honej' from  25  colonies.  I  know 
that  you  were  very  successful  last  winter,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  send  to  you. 

I  have  been  using  granulated  sugar  from  Frank- 
lin Refinery,  Philadelphia;  and  when  the  syrup  is 
left  in  a  vessel,  a  blue  substance  settles  like  indigo. 
It  does  not  poison  the  bees. 

Dilworthtown,  Pa.  Henry  P.  Paucett. 

The  amount  of  sugar  for  a  gallon,  as  given 
in  the  A  B  C,  is  2o  lbs.— I  would  commence 
feeding  at  once  ;  and  as  we  use  chaff  hives 
altogetiier  for  Avintering,  our  bees  are  al- 
ready packed,  except  putting  on  top  cush- 
ions.—I  have  nexei'  seen  the  blue  substance 
you  mention,  in  a  syrup  made  of  granulated 
sugar.  I  presume  it  is  something  that  got 
in  by  accident  during  the  refining  process, 
and  is  probably  in  no  way  deleterious. 


AN  ENCOURAGING  REPORT  PROM  FRIEND  HEDDON. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  railroad  receipt,  1 
have  shipped  j'ou  by  freight  a  50  and  100  lb.  keg  of 
basswood  honey,  such  as  always  brings  orders  for 
more.  If  you  want  any  more  of  it,  order  at  any 
time,  and  place  to  my  credit.  Accept  my  thanks 
for  your  very  kind  and  liberal  notice.  Avhich  I  ap- 
preciate. My  ten  tons  of  honey  will  all  be  gone  in 
sixty  days,  1  think. 

After  losing  three-fourths  of  470  colonies,  I  was 
called  rash  for  investing  f 700  in  bees  last  spring; 
but  over  ^^1600  worth  of  honey,  and  450  colonies,  has 
rewarded  my  courage.  James  Heudon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Sept.  21,  1885. 

If  1  am  correct,  the  above  was  n(jt  intend- 
ed foi-  publication ;  but  1  luive  taken  the 
liberty  of  using  it,  and  it  is  just  the  kind  of 
reports  we  want.  Tell  us  in  a  few  words, 
friends,  what  you  liave  to  encourage  you  in 
continuing  to  \)e  bee-keepers. 


IDENTJFYING  ROBBERS  WJTH  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask.  I  am  a  beginner. 
I  had  a  misfortune  last  Sunday.  1  was  away  from 
home,  and  when  1  got  home  my  folks  told  me  that 
there  were  some  robber-bees  at  our  hives.  1  went 
into  the  apiary,  and  found  one  swarm  flying  very 
fast.  I  went  across  the  road,  and  found  one  of  my 
neighbor's  swarms  flying  very  fast  also.  He  denied 
that  they  were  robbing.  I  went  back  and  sprinkled 
flour  on  them,  and  they  went  into  his  hive,  so  I  shut 
mine  up  till  next  day  noon.  I  opened  them  a  little. 
I  had  my  hive  open  half  an  hour,  then  his  rushed 
In  and  l^egan  carryins^  put  the  boue^,  1  shut  jay 


hive,  then  they  clustered  again  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  took  a  bunch  of  straw  and  burned  them.  Did  I 
take  the  right  way  to  get  rid  of  them?  If  not, 
please  tell  me  what  1  should  have  done. 

Indian  River,  N.  Y.  Michael  Zehr. 

Friend  Z.,your  plan  of  proving  that  the 
robber-bees  belonged  to  your  neighbor's 
hives  is  a  good  one,  and  it  was  quite  right 
and  proper  to  give  him  proof  that  they  were 
his  bees ;  but  you  had  no  more  right  to  kill 
them  than  you  have  to  kill  your  neighbor's 
cow  or  horse  if  it  should  come  into  your  door- 
yard  or  garden.  There  are  many  easier  ways 
of  stopping  robbing  than  by  killing  the  rob- 
bers. Any  of  our  text-books  on  bee  culture 
would  direct  you  how  to  manage.  1  should 
say  that  neither  your  neighbor  nor  his  bees 
were  any  way  at  fault— that  the  fault  was 
yours  in  permitting  a  liive  of  bees  to  remain 
in  condition  where  it  would  not  repel  rob- 
bers. They  were  probably  queenless,  or  the 
entrance  was  much  too  large  for  the  inmiber 
of  bees  in  the  hive,  or  something  of  that  sort. 


MRS.  CHADDOCK'S  LETTER. 

She  Tells  us  How  to  Make  Good  Mucilage  at 
an  Expense  of  Only  Five  Cents  for 
Half  a  Gallon. 


SHE  ALSO  TELLS  US  SOMETHING  ABOUT  OUR  GOOD 
FRIEND  E.  A.  GASTMAN,  OF  DECATUR,  ILLS. 


R.  ROOT:— You  say  in  your  price  list  that 
you  do  not  see  how  people  can  afford  to 
make  mucilage  and  sell  it  for  five  cents  a 
bottle,  and  throw  in  a  brush.  I  think  I  can 
tell  you  how.  This  summer  I  attended  the 
teachers'  institute  in  Lewistown,  111.,  and  our  in- 
stx-uctor  in  the  reading-classes  was  Mr.  E.  A.  Gast- 
mau,  of  Decatur,  111.  He  has  been  for  25  years 
principal  of  the  city  schools  in  Decatur.  He  is  also 
a  practical  bee-keeper,  having  at  the  present  time 
some  75  colonies  in  the  city.  Mr.  Gastman  is  a  fun- 
ny man.  I  have  known  men  before  who  could  be 
funny  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  never  before  saw  one 
who  could  keep  on  saying  funny  things  for  two 
whole  weeks,  and  not  run  out.  One  of  the  things 
he  said  was,  that  "  some  people  arc  not  all  alike." 
He  writes  bee-articles  for  the  Illinois  Stale  Journal. 
Perhaps  you  know  all  about  hiuL 
Well,  one  day  he  told  us  how  to  make  nuicilagc, 
I  and  we  all  wrote  it  down  in  our  scratch-books.  He 
said  we  could  make  half  a  gallon  for  Ave  cents. 
Take  five  cents'  worth  of  gum  tragacanth,  add  warm 
M  ater  to  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  let  it  swell.  Add  a 
little  puherized  alum,  to  keep  it  from  molding. 
If  wanted  dry  on  jiaper,  like  postage-stamps,  add  a 
little  glue;  and  if  wanted  to  paste  labels  on  speci- 
mens—stones,  for  instance— add  a  little  sugar. 

Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 
Vermont.  111.,  Sept.  18,  1885. 

Thanks,  iSIrs.  C.  for  your  recipe.  I  think 
it  is  exactly  the  same  tiiat  1  used  years  ago 
in  preparing  objects  for  the  microscope.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  it  is  apt  to  sour  unless 
something  is  put  in  to  prevent.  May  be  the 
alum  Avould  do  that ;  if  not,  I  would  add  a 
little  carbolic  acid.  Gum  tragacanth  needs 
to  be  soaked  quite  a  ^yhile  before  it  forms  ^ 
ipucilage, 
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REPORT  OF  THE    HONEY    SEASON   IN  WESTERN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

E  are  one  of  j'our  ABC  scholars,  and  saw  a 
^lll'f-'  letter  in  last  Gleanings  from  Henry 
Stewart,  which  rather  goes  back  on  us  na- 
tives of  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  about  energy,  and  making  this  a 
great  laud  for  honey.  U'e  have  a  great  many  honey- 
plants  here,  to  be  sure;  but  the  honey  is  not  in 
them  by  the  quantity,  or  the  old  blacks  can  not  get 
at  it.  My  father  has  had  from  2.5  to  (K)  stands  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
got  more  than  50  lbs.  surplus  any  season  from  his 
best  stand,  and  1  think  To  lbs.  is  the  best  I  have 
heard  of  from  any  one  stand  in  this  county.  Now, 
the  point  Mr.  Stewart  writes  from  is  about  .">(.)  or  60 
miles  west  of  here,  but  about  the  same  kind  of  a 
country  as  this.  It  is  on  the  same  range  of  the 
Bine  Kidgc.  Now,  you  can  see  from  my  report 
how  honey  has  flowed  here  this  year.  1  have  in- 
vested about  *.50.00  in  improved  bee-flxtui-es— every 
thing  that  would  help  iheni  out  that  I  saw  in  j'our 
catalogue— your  hive,  frames,  section  box,  founda- 
tion, and  about  every  thing  that  would  be  of  any  j 
service  to  them,  and  have  not  got  25  lbs.  of  surplus  | 
honey,  and  some  of  my  bees  are  without  honey  | 
now.  and  will  have  to  be  fed  from  this  till  spring,  or  j 
starve.  Some  few  may  have  enough  to  carry  them  j 
through  till  spring.  I  know  of  two  other  lots,  ol  i 
about  15  hives  each,  that  have  not  got  50  lbs.  of  j 
surplus  each  this  year.  I  commenced  in  the  spring  j 
Avith  sixteen;  lost  one  and  doubled  back  to  12,  and 
bought  one  four-frame  nucleus.  Now  all  that  I 
have  for  my  investment  is  three  stands  of  Italians 
from  my  four-frame  nucleus,  and  I  have  raised  and 
introduced  8  Italian  queens,  and  think  I  shall  get 
three  more,  and  have  all  in  Simplicity  hives  but 
four.  But  still  I  will  not  go  into  Blasted  Hopes  j-et, 
as  this  has  been  one  of  the  worst  seasons  for  honey 
that  I  ever  have  seen  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one-tenth  the  honey  made  here  there 
is  in  a  fair  season.  I  have  been  in  our  toAvn,  Ashc- 
villc,  from  once  to  five  times  every  week  for  the 
last  four  months,  and  have  heard  of  but  one  lot  of 
honey  offered  for  sale  there.  I  have  never  seen  my 
bees  come  in  with  large  loads  at  any  time,  except 
when  locust  and  sourwood  were  in  bloom,  and  but 
for  a  little  while  then.  I  can  not  see  the  cause  for 
honey  being  so  scarce  this  year  in  this  country;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  bloom;  or  if  it  is,  the  bees  did  not 
get  it  out.  K.  L.  Patton. 

Best,  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  17, 1885. 


part  of  ray  bees.  Some  dwindled  while  others  kept 
up.  As  the  queen  was  verj' prolific,  the  trouble  is 
nearly  stopped,  save  one  hive  which  is  dragging 
the  shinj' fellows  out.  I  am  greatly  alarmed;  for 
if  winter  weather  should  assist  the  trouble,  I  be- 
lieve all  the  bees  would  go. 

One  man  here,  out  of  215  colonies  lost  all  but  19 
last  winter,  and  his  bees  were  afflicted  the  same; 
but  he  thought  the  black  shiuy  bees  were  old  and 
dying  bees;  but  I  know  better,  as  it  does  attack 
young  bees  also.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  The 
brood  is  all  right  in  the  comb.  The  California 
friends  called  your  attention  to  the  trouble,  but 
you  passed  it  lightly,  referring  to  the  ABC  book. 
I  have  lost  bushels  of  bees  during  the  summer,  in 
the  way  above  described.  A.  L.  Klar. 

Pana,  111.,  Sept.  21,  18e5. 

I  beg  pardon,  friencl  K..  hut  I  did  not 
mean  to  pass  the  matter  over  lightly,  as  you 
term  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  "has  been 
brought  to  light  in  regard  to  the  malady, 
further  than  is  given  in  the  A  B  C  book, 
and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  repeat 
what  I  have  given' there.  Have  you  and 
your  friends  tried  a  new  strain  of  blood  in 
your  apiaries— that  is.  gi™g  a  new  queen, 
and  rearing  queens  from  her?  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  facts  in  the  matter  that  will 
help  us  to  nianage  the  trouble. 


This  has  been  a  very  poor  season  for  bees  and 
honey.  From  ninety  hives,  spring  count,  in  good 
condition.  I  have  taken  only  about  1200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey,  and  shall  perhaps  return  some  of  it,  as  some 
hives  will  probably  be  too  light  for  winter,  without 
help.  Hone3'  is  selling  here  in  comb  for  10  and  13 
cts.  per  lb.  California  honey  injures  our  market. 

Mrs.  K.  a.  North. 

Shellsburg.  Iowa.  Aug.  29,  1885. 


THE  NAMELESS  BEE-DISEASE;  A  RATHER  DISCOUR- 
AGING REPORT  FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Inclosed  please  find  75  cts.  for  Gleanings  for 
nine  mouths.  Don't  send  it  any  more,  as  I  am  not 
able  to  take  it  any  longer.  Put  me  in  Blasted 
Hopes  again.  Three  years  ago  I  got  from  TO  colo- 
nies over  11,000  lbs.  of  honey;  two  years  ago  from 
97  colonies,  5000  lbs.;  last  year,  1100  lbs.  from  99  col- 
onies. This  year  from  100  colonies,  2000  lbs.  I  gave 
all  of  my  time  to  my  bees,  and  am  most  dreadfully 
discouraged.  I  have  had,  this  entii'e  season,  black 
shiny  bees  carried  out,  seemingly  in  distress.  They 
could  not  fly,  or  scarcelj'  fly;  would  go  back,  and  be 
3gaiu  carried  out.  The  trouble  extended  to  a  large 
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more  about  MRS.  COTTON. 

tS  quite  a  number  of  mj- friends  in  this  vicinity 
have  been  humbugged  and  defrauded  by 
purchasing  hives  and  bees  of  the  woman 
named  below,  I  send  you  the  inclosed  slip, 
to  keep  her  methods  before  the  public. 
Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 1885.     L.  H.  Sheldon. 
Below  we  give  the  newspaper  item  which 
our  friend  sends  us: 

Tread  in  the  Tribune  a.  quoted  paragraph  ahout 
Lizzie  E.  Cotton,  SRying  that  she  took  S20  from  a 
poor  one-armed  woman  and  sent  in  return  "part 
of  a  hive  containing  few  bees  and  no  queen." 
She  served  us  precisely  the  same  way,  and  we 
threatened  to  sue  her  for  damages,  but  could  not 
spend  time  to  follow  the  matter  up.  But  can  not 
this  contemptible  fraud  be  stopped?  Her  method  is 
to  work  in  certain  sections  until  too  hot  for  her, 
then  steal  away  to  another,  answer  no  letters,  but 
ply  her  swindle  as  before.— H.  M.  Holmes,  Orleans, 
Mass. 

I  presume  friend  Sheldon  would  furnish 
the  details  of  the  way  in  which  these  friends 
have  been  humbugged,  if  it  were  necessary; 
but  the  matter  has  been  gone  over  so  many 
times  at  length,  that  it  will  hardly  be  advis- 
able to  repeat  it  in  detail.  Newspaper  edit- 
ors who  are  receiving  and  inserting  her  ad- 
vertisenient  should  look  into  the  matter. 
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DOES  IT  HUBT  A  QUEEN  TO  BE  CBIP- 
PLED  IN  ONE  OF  HEB  LEGS,  ETC.? 


ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  MAKING  POSITIVE  STATE- 
MENTS WITHOUT  POSITIVE  KNOWLEDGE. 


RECEIVED  from  you,  Sept.  2d,  a  "select  tested" 
Jjj  Italian  queen,  and  Sept.  4th  I  received  an  un- 
^jl  tested  queen.  The  select  tested  queen  I  intro- 
duced to  a  colony  that  had  been  queeuless  1) 
days.  Having-  removed  tiie  (lueen  daj'S  pre- 
vious to  the  day  v.'hen  J  recei\-ed  the  queen,  I  re- 
moved the  queen-cells  which  they  liad  built,  and  cag- 
ed the  queen  on  a  comb  over  sealed  honey.  Alter  a 
period  of  hours  I  lifted  the  comb  from  the  hive 
and  cut  a  hole  from  the  opi)ositc  side  of  the  comb 
through  into  the  cag'c,  lead  ing  the  loose  piece  of 
honey  for  the  bees  to  remove,  and  liberate  the 
queen  after  the  comb  was  returned  to  the  hive. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  days  I  again  lifted  the  comb 
from  the  hive,  to  be  sure  that  the  queen  was  liber- 
ated. J  found  that  she  had  commenced  laying,  as  I 
found  eggs  in  the  comb.  ]  of  course  concluded  that 
every  thing  was  all  rig-ht,  removed  the  cage,  and 
closed  the  hive.  Four  or  five  days  ago  I  went  to  see 
how  my  queen  was  getting  along-.  1  found  her,  and 
she  is  a  very  nice  looking-  queen,  biit  T  was  grieved 
to  see  that  one  of  her  legs  was  useless.  Although 
she  continued  laying-  while  I  held  the  comb  in  my 
hands,  it  made  me  feel  very  sad  to  see  her  drag-ging- 
her  poor  shriveled  leg  o\'er  the  comb.  J  can't  see 
whj'the  bees  should  have  stung-  the  queen  I  prized 
so  highly,  when  I  had  the  eonditions  favoi-al)]e,  as  I 
suiiposed,  for  her  kind  recei)tion.  The  queen  still 
continues  laying,  though  not  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
dollar  queen.  1  wonder  if  the  cripi)led  queen  Avill 
probably  live;  and  if  so,  if  it  would  pi-obal.ily  reiider 
her  unfit  for  a  breeding-  (jueen.  I  can't  ar.swer  these 
(]Ucstions,  as  1  never  had  such  experience  before. 

Last  year  1  was  very  unfortunate  in  buying- queens. 
1  mailed  a  (jueen-breedcr  15  00  at  different  times, 
.¥;i.UO  of  whicli  he  said  he  never  received.  Of  course, 
1  believed  liim,  but  I  Ihought  lie  was  \  ('ry  unkind, 
after  I  >vrote  and  told  him  I  had  sent  it,  when  he  re- 
plied that  he  1  hough!  I  v/as  mistaken,  as  he  did  not 
hdiecc  it  would  have  been  lost  or  stolen.  J  f  I  had  ex- 
pressed, or  implied  doubt,  in  my  statement,  I  should 
not  liave  felt  wour.ded.  J  am  well  aware  that  some 
people  will  nnike  a  ]K.>siti\'e  statement,  williout  i)os- 
sossing-  a  positive  knowledge;  of  tiie  subject  Ihey 
are  talking-  al)()u(.  He  referred  nie  to  that  class  o\' 
indi\  iduals,  in  a  way  to  include  me  with  them. 

Watson  A 
Ilcinard^viMe,  N.  .).,  Sepl.  f'-f^.'). 

rriend  A.,  lliri  (>  liavt'  been  rrcqiieiit  t  e- 
ports  oi"  (iiiecns  thai,  when  RU'oived  uiid  in- 
tioduced,  were  j'oiiiid  to  be  eripplel  in  the 
way  yoit  nieiitioii,  or  in  a  similar  way  ;  and 
sometimetj  we  lind  queens  in  our  own  apiary 
with  one  or  more  of  their  legs  useless.  We 
don't  knyw  how  tltis  (M)mes  about ;  btit  as  it 
more  frequently  iiappiMis  with  queens  that 
have  been  introdticed,  1  have  had  ati  opinion 
that  it  w^as  eaused  by  [)ul]in^  tlieir  legs 
while  they  were  ))a]led,  at  the  time  of  intro- 
ducing. The  main  question  is,  of  eonrse, 
''Does  it  damage  them?"  I  iiave  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  to  customers  when  such 
complaints  have  been  made,  to  let  tJie 
(jueens  remain  in  the  hive,  and  note  whether 
they  were  as  prolific  as  other  queens.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  reports  seem  to  be  that 


I  they  were  just  as  good,  to  all  appearances. 
In  your  case,  it  would  seem  as  if  she  were 
i  not  as  good,  although  it  does  not  necessarily 
i  follov^%  after  all,  for  queens  ditfer  greatly  in 
:  fertility.   Still  a  select  tested  queen  ought 
to  be  as  prolific  as  almost  any  dollar  queen, 
i  for  none  are  ever  sent  out  as  select  tested. 
I  unless  they  are  good  layers. 
!    Now  in  regard  to  your  last  paragraph.  I 
i  do  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  unkind  things, 
;  to  Tr;ak(^  j)ositive  statements  without  posi- 
;  five   knov.ledge,   ('si)ecial]y   where  these 
i  statements  rellect  on  tlie  honesty  of  some- 
body else.    A  few  d^^yR  ago.  in  conespond- 
ing  in  regiird  to  some  money  wliich  had 
been  sent  us,  but  which  we  never  received, 
tlie  writer  said  he  had  sent  money  by  mail 
thousands  of  times,  and  luid  never  lost  a 
copper,  ;nid  he  believed  that  the  money  he 
had  sent  this  time  had  reached  our  office, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  unreasonable  that 
money  should  go  all  right  so  many  times, 
and  then  one  letter  bo  lost.       hat' absurd 
logic!    The  man  was  a  postmaster  too.  Had 
he  been  conversant  with  liis  own  business 
he  must  have  known  that  mail  robberies  are 
occurring  every  now  and  then.  A  few  weeks 
:  ago,  quite  a  quantity  of  old  letters  were  sent 
j  to  us  by  the  department.    A  mail-bag  had 
I  been  robbed,  and  rilled  of  every  thing  that 
was  ^'aluable.  and  the  rest  thrown  away. 
I  The  dcq)artmeiit  found  these  after  a  time, 
I  and  took  gi  eat  pains  to  place  them  in  our 
hands.    It  is  not  only  unchristianlike.  but 
i  1  should  say  that  it  w\as  extremely  ungentle- 
manly,  for  anyone  to  say  he  does  not  believe 
a  letter  was  ever  sent,  from  the  simple  fact 
i  that  it  was  never  received.  People  who  send 
out  comparatively  few  letters  may  not  mett 
with  a  loss  for  years ;  but,  does  that  give 
\  them  any  right  to  say  they  do  not  believe 
losses  occur  at  ally   In  our  large  business, 
comprising  oftentimes  several  hundreds  of 
letters  a  day,  both  going  out  and  coming  in, 
we  have  an  op])ortunity  of  knowing  how 
frequently su(di  things  do  occur;  and  while  I 
am  on  the  subject,  I  niight  mention  that  the 
cases  where  people  thiidv  they  have  sent 
money,  but  have   foi-gotten  to  do  so,  are 
umch  more  fre(iuent  than  the  actual  losses. 
In  fact,  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  so  often 
that  Ave  have  had  postal  cards  printed  like 
the  folhnving,  to  send  out  to 'tliat  class  of 
customers.   Of  cotu'se,  the  Idanks  are  to  be 
filled   for   me(^ting   any  case  in  question, 
and  a  gi-eat  many  times  some  portions  of  the 
I  ])rint  have  to  be  crossed  out,  esi)ecially  the 
!  postscript.    Here  is  the  blank,  such  as  we 
[  put  on  a  postal : 


A'OOIIS  OK  is.jnsi  llii:;  tiiiiiiilr  o) 

letter  and  envoloiu-  are  ni  my  li.uuls.  V. 

inclosed  but  tbere  is  posilivrl; 

viz.,  ', 

The  envt'Iopc  was  closely  sealed,  and  hears 
in^  been  opened.  The  inside  of  the  eii\'(  lop 
I  inir,  and  ivu;e  oC  its  ciDifnls  have  h."ii  <1 
iMi-ilies-  ^^r  ooei,  .(  vvimI  hundred  h  (!■  r 
liol  a  viM  ,>   ni;r,.nini..n  Ihini;  I  H:it  llle  ^^  i  llei 


above  sh 
your  |iar 


iiende<l  lo  iiK  lose.  W;  ,,11 
oiici'  wlietber  or  not  ynw  1 
e.  Ti-UslinL.'  tlial  il  was  oid\ 
lemain    \  mirs  Kespe.t  fid  I  a  . 

A.  I.  l^)Ol.  Per 
Mia\-  be  in  immediate  want.  " 
d  te' forward  them  righl  ah 


■netl,  and  both 
w  sav  yoxi  have 

only  ; 

10  trace  of  hav- 
l  ontains  noth- 
upiHMi.  In  our 
,1  'i<  . .  niid  it  is 
h  .  ■  miffed  to  I 
I  iike  to  have  ! 
in  e\))tailt  the 


Mill- 


on 


"  Ida."  Clerk, 
f  the  -oods,  we 
uiLC,  to  save  vou 
A.  1.  ROOT. 


You  will  notice  the  expression,  "Both 
letter  and  envelope  are  in  my  hands.''  The 


08?. 


clerk  who  is  iiitnisted  with  tliis  very  impor- 
tant post  alwa>s  nils  out  tlie  blanks  while 
she  is  holding  tlie  letter  and  money  in  her  left 
hand.  This,  yon  will  see,  preclndes  the  i^os- 
sibility  of  ii  "mistake.  Jii  the  majority  of 
eases  llie  writer  of  the  letter  replies,  on  re- 
('eii>t  of  the  above  ])rinted  p<xstal.  that  the 
letter  was  sent  to  the  ])ostotlice  by  mistake, 
before  the  money  was  put  in.  or  somethin.i^ 
of  that  sort,  lint  sometimes  it  is  imjtossible 
to  o-et  any  ti'aee  or  elew  as  to  where  the 
money  did  go.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how 
often  we  liave  occasion  to  use  these  printed 
cards?  Well,  1  should  say  usually  once  or 
twice  a  wi^ek.  and  dtiriug  the  busy  season 
sometimes  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a 
day  are  needed.  It  illustrates  the  hasty  and 
loose  way  in  w  hich  many  of  the  bretln-en  do 
l)nsiness.  If  anyliody  wants  further  proof 
of  the  caielessness"  of  letter  -  writers, 
he  should  examine  the  reports  from  the 
J)ead-I.etter  Ollice.  which  are  sent  out  at 
the  close  of  each  year.  Some  of  the  friends 
have  been  so  imkijid  as  to  throw  out  insinu- 
ations regarding  the  integrity  of  our  clerks. 
J^et  me  tell  you,  friends,  that'  all  these  im- 
portant positions  are  tilled  only  by  those 
who  have,  by  long  years  of  faithful  work, 
fully  deaionstrated  "their  lltness  for  such 
positions.  Onr  books  and  mails  and  money 
matters  are  almost  all  handled  by  exceeding- 
ly careful,  faithful,  and  intelligent  women^ 


OHIO  BEE-KEEPEKS  ON  WINTEEING. 


TRIESD  CLARKE  S  COMMENTS  OX  WHAT   WAS  SAID 
AND  DONE. 


Wliy  shoiikl  bees  be  perniitlod  to  (lutlive  iheir  iise- 
liilnc.'jsy  Is  it  an}'  more  barbarous  to  get  rid  of  old 
bees  than  it  is  to  dispatch  suportiuous  droues,  or 
massacre  tlie  whole  of  them  when  their  functions 
are  over  for  the  season?  During'  tlie  working- sea- 
son, bees  are  incessant  I  j'  active,  and  wear  them- 
selves out  \"erj'  quickly.  Tt  is  doubtful  whether  any 
that  have  "  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day" 
survive  until  the  folioY^  ing-  spring,  and  T  have  come 
to  think  that  only  ohl  hees  are  tempted  to  take 
ttiuhl  ill  pleasant  Avinter  weather.  Their  instinct 
teaches  them  to  leave  the  hive;  tliej' enjoy  a  final 
liight ;  like  Moses  they  have  their  Pisgah,  disappear, 
and  "  no  man  knoweth  their  "rave." 

Tin:  AVINTER  CT.USTER. 

President  Root  remarked,  that  a  large  colony  of 
bees  will  contract  to  the  size  of  a  popcorn  ball,  and 
winter  Avell.  In  a  back  number  of  Gt^eanings  the 
editor  mentioned  more  in  detail  a  case  in  which  a 
M-hole  colony  v.  as  compressed  into  a  ball  about  the 
size  of  an  average  "  Northern  Spy"  apple,  but 
spread  out  so  as  to  cover  the  frames.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  favorable  shape  for  them  to  hibcr- 
iKite  ia.  But  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  take  that 
shape  as  usually  put  up  for  winter.  I  am  fixing-  my 
stocks  ill  a  way  to  admit  of  their  making  a  tight  ball 
of  Themselves.  I  ;i:ii  }u-eparing-  honey-boards  on 
the  i)rineiple  of  "  Hilfs  device,"  using-,  for  ihe  cen- 
tei-,  sections  of  eave-troughing-  cut  out  of  -t  X  f 
scantling-  (see  fig-urei. 


&LEAXIXGS  has  made  a  "new  departure"  in 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  which  I  have  read 
with  much  interest,  especially  the  part  relat- 
ing- to  Avintering-.  Some  very  suggestive 
ideas  were  throAvn  out  on  that  subject,  Avhich  I  feel 
mcA'ed  to  discuss  a  little. 

PROPER  SIZE  OF  A  AVINTER  COLONY. 

Dr.  Besse  and  Mrs.  Culp  expressed  themselves  as 
averse  to  very  populous  colonies  at  the  beginuing- 
of  Avinter.  I  think  they  are  right.  Father  Lang- 
stroth's  maxim,  Keep  all  colonies  strong,"  is  a 
good  one  for  the  Avorking  season,  but  I  think  it  is 
often  the  case  that  they  are  stronger  than  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  A  hiA'e,  as 
well  as  a  city,  may  be  overcrowded.  I  remember, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  North- American  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  Avheu  friend  Hosmer,  of  Min- 
nesota, used  to  be  a  prominent  figure  among-  us 
(Avhat  has  become  oi:  him?)  he  astonished  us  on  one 
occasion  by  the  A*iews  he  enunciated  on  this  point. 
He  said  it  is  all  nonsense  to  be  too  humane  to  kill 
bees.  It  is  no  more  cruel  to  kill  old  bees  than  it  is 
to  shoot  old  horses.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  Avant 
more  than  about  a  pint  of  bees  to  the  hive,  when  he 
fixed  things  up  for  winter.  If  a  hive  were  too  pop- 
ulous he  shook  part  of  the  bees  on  to  the  ground. 
It  Avas  mostly  old  bees  that  fell,  and  they  Avould  die 
before  spring  any  wa}-.  He  did  not  want  his  hives 
cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  dead  bees.  Wintering- 
bees  is  like  garnering  seed-grain  for  next  year's 
crop;  all  you  need  is  a  good  start  in  the  spring-,  ^[y 
experience  last  A\  inter  convinced  me  tbat  colonies 
of  small  size  Avill  do  well,  if  properly  cared  for. 


The  gabled  part  of  the  honey-board  ci'osses  the 
]  middle  of  the  frames  at  right  angles.  This  gives 
;  the  bees  access  to  all  the  frames,  and  they  have  the 
'.  warmest,  snuggest  place  in  the  whole  liiA  C  in  Avhicli 
I  to  hug  one  another  Avhen  they  go  off  into  their  Avin- 
;  ter  sleep.  There  is  room  for  a  cluster  three  inches 
;  in  diameter:  and  if  they  make  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  roly-poly"  pudding  it  w  ill  hold  a  lot  of  bees. 

A'ENTII.ATION. 

Let  me  shake  hands  Avith  ray  old  friend  A.  Bene- 
:  diet.  A\  hose  tall  figure  and  gray  head  used  to  adorn 
j  our  eonventions  in  "  the  days  of  yore."   I  am  glad 
I  he  is  "  still  to  the  fore  "  as  a  bee-keeper.   There  is 
a  great  deal  in  his  remark,  "  Bees  need  more  venti- 
lation in  Avinter  tlum  in  summer."   Turn  over  this 
idea  in  your  mind  for  a  fCAv  minutes.   Queer,  isn't 
it,  that  bees  should  Avaut  more  air  in  winter  than  in 
summer"/   It  is  not  so  Avith  human  beings.   In  sum- 
mer we  throAv  open  our  doors  and  AvindOAvs;  but  in 
winter  avc  keep  them  carefully  closed.   Bee  life  as- 
j  sumes  tAvo  stages.  In  summer,  activitj-;  in  Avinter, 
!  repose.   In  summer,  quick  wear  and  tear;  in  win- 
I  ter,  careful  hoarding  up  of  the  vital  forces.  Hu- 
man sleep  in  Avinter  may  illustrate  the  point.  We 
sleep  in  much  colder  apartments  than  Ave  could 
occupy  through  the  day.   When  I  Avas  a  boy  I  tised 
to  go  f  rom  a  blazing  fire  and  cos.v  living-room  to  a 
;  cold  gaiTCt  Avhere  I  could  see  the  stars,  and  the 
j  snow  would  sometimes  drift  on  to  the  bed-clothes, 
i  but  I  "slept  like  a  top,"  as  the  saying  is.  I  think 
I  bees  will  "  sleep  like  a  top  "  too,  if  they  haA-e  a  uni- 
j  form  supply  of  pure  still  air. 

The  president  responded  to  Mr.  Benedict's  re- 
marlc  by  saying,  "  Our  practice  is  to  leave  the  en- 
t  trance  open  full  width  all  Avinter."   This  had  refer- 
'  enee,  no  doubt,  to  chaff-packed  hives.   Well,  I  be- 
licA  C  the  usual  entrances  A\'ill  giA'e  bees  air  enough 
if  they  are  kept  "  open  full  A\idth  all  winter."  But 
j  they  are  liable  to  become  partially  or  wholly  closed. 
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When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  air-supply  is  dimin- 
ished or  cut  olf,  the  bees  become  uncomfortable 
and  uneasy,  unlock  the  cluster,  and  wander  around 
in  search  of  air.  1  do  not  think  a  horizontal  air- 
shaft  so  good  as  a  pei'pendicular  one  for  maintain- 
ing-a  constant  change  in  tlie  air.  Nature's  mode 
ol'  purifying-  the  air  is  by  vertical  currents  that, 
like  an  endless  chain,  move  continually.  Tn  a  bee- 
hive, with  all  upward  ventilation  closed,  the  air  is 
purified  l)y  a  downward  and  upward  action  that 
g-oes  on  slowly  but  surely  all  the  time.  Is  it  wise  to 
trust  to  a  horizontal  passage  which  is  liable  to  ob- 
struction or  complete  stoppage,  both  fi-om  without 
and  wilhin?  I  think  not.  "  Cyula.  Linswik "  and 
lier  sister  secui'c  ventilation  by  daily  seeing-  that 
these  horizontal  passages  are  clear.  That  is  consid- 
erable trouble  in  an  apiary  of  any  size.  ^Moreover, 
sci-aping-  the  bottom-board  every  day  with  a  bit  of 
hoop  ii-on  disturbs  the  bees,  who  do  best  when  kept 
in  absolute  quiet.  Why  not  have  a  perpendicular 
air-shaft  thi'ough  the  bottom-board?  My  plan  of 
removing-  the  bottom-board  and  substituting-  a  hop- 
per is  perfect,  because  all  dead  bees,  dry  fieces  (if 
they  arc  dry  f;eces,  as  I  believe),  and  all  dehrif<,  fall 
out  of  the  hive  and  leave  it  absolutely  clean,  while 
Ihe  air-supply  is  uniform  and  constant.  I  do  not 
need  to  go  near  my  bees  from  November  to  April, 
or  to  wake  them  up  at  any  time  by  a  rude  scratch- 
ing on  the  bottom-board.  I  believe  a  two-inch  au- 
ger-hole through  the  bottom-board  Avill  answer  well, 
but  the  hive  must  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  or  you  make  a  door-way  for  mice.  To  tack 
wire  gauze  over  the  auger-hole  is  to  nullity  it  alto- 
gether, because  it  will  soon  be  stopped  with  dead 
bees  and  the  dehris  that  falls  from  the  cluster.  I 
am  putting-  auger-holes  in  some  bottom-boards  only 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  all  my  hives  are  from  18 
inches  to  3  feet  above  the  ground. 

CELLAR  WINTERING. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  cellar  win- 
tering- is  that,  when  this  is  practiced,  old  bees  usu- 
ally die  in  the  hive.  The  cellar  is  dark;  and  an  ex- 
piring- bee,  like  an  expiring-  humau  being-,  seehs  the 
light —the  former  literally,  the  latter  figuratively. 
Very  few  bees  die  inside  the  hive  Avhen  wintered 
out  of  doors.  In  the  cellar,  a  lot  of  dead  bees  on 
the  bottom-boai-d  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  cause 
disease.  Another  objection  to  cellar  wintering  is 
the  difficulty  of  replacing-  each  hive  on  its  own 
stand,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  this  to  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  confusion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  spring- 
dwindling-  is  partly  caused  by  spring-  wandering-. 

SUCCESSFUL  WINTERING. 

I  do  not  call  it  successful  wintering,  merely  to  se- 
cure the  survival  of  a  colony.  I  passed  one  winter 
in  Manitoba,  and  managod  to  survive,  but  got  a 
rheumatism  that  has  been  the  plague  of  my  life 
for  two  5'ears.  I  dont  consider  that  I  wintered  well, 
though  I  lived  through  it.  I  want  my  bees  to  win- 
ter so  as  to  come  out  in  spring  with  clean  combs, 
and  brood  in  all  stages,  after  consuming  the  mini- 
mum if  honey.  If  I  can  get  them  to  hibernate, 
they  will  do  this  every  time.  Not  that  I  ever  ex- 
pect to  winter  bees  absolutely  without  loss.  There 
ai'e  circumstances  we  can  not  control.  I  have  got 
one  or  two  stocks  I  do  not  expect  to  winter.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  queens  stopped  breeding- 
earls',  and  even  now  the  stocks  are  dwindling,  with 
plenty  of  stores  on  hand.  Every  daj'  I  notice  a  few 
bees  coming  out  and  taking  their  last  tlight.  They 
fly  feebly,  make  a  few  circles  in  the  air,  then  fall  to 


the  gi-ound,  crawl  about  for  a  little  while,  and  final- 
ly give  up  the  ghost.  A  small  percentage  of  loss 
must  be  expected.  It  is  so  in  all  business,  and  bee- 
keeping is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Rut  a 
colony  that  goes  into  winter  quarters  in  a  really 
normal  condition  ought  to  be  so  managed  as 
to  come  out  all  right  in  spring  and  will  be, 
when  we  find  out  how  to  do  it.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  the  discovery,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  al- 
ready made.  Another  spring,  I  firmlj'  believe,  will 
settle  the  problem  for  all  time.  Wm.  F.  Clarke. 
C.uelpli,  Ont.,  Can.,  Sept.  33,  18S.-,. 


SAWS  THAT  WEED  NO  FILING. 


AXOTHEI!  STEP  I-V  MECHANICAL  PROGRESS. 


fllE  single  item  of  filing  suws  has  long 
been  well  nndeistood  to  be  an  item  of 
no  small  moment  in  our  mechanical 
work,  and  many  inventors  have  sttid- 
ied  with  a  view  of  making  some  auto- 
matic machine  that  would  take  the  place  of 
tlie  slow  and  expensive  operation  of  lilingby 
hand.  Not  only  is  the  operation  slow  and 
expensive,  but  liles  are  expensi\e.  One 
trouble  that  stands  in  the  way  is,  that  no 
common  day  laborer  could  be  expected  to 
keep  a  machine  for  filing  his  saw,  even  if 
one  were  invented.  "Well,  the  Miller's  Falls 
Co.,  of  74  Chambers  Street,  X.  Y..  have 
made  a  start  in  the  business  by  making  tem- 
pered saw-blades  that  are  to  be  used  until 
they  are  dull,  and  then  thrown  away,  and  a 
new  blade  put  in.  As  these  blades  are  nev- 
er to  be  touched  with  a  file,  they  are  tem- 
pered much  harder  than  any  ordinary  saw- 
blade.  Below  we  give  cuts  of  two  different 
saws,  arranged  to  work  on  this  plan. 


The  first  is  a  meat-saw.  such  as  butchers 
use.  The  second  is  a  hack-saw,  similar  to 
those  we  have  for  some  time  sold  and  used 
for  sawing  metals.  I  took  one  of  the  hack- 
saws that  w^ere  sent  me  for  trial,  and  gave 
it  to  our  machinist.  I  told  him  the  manu- 
facturers guaranteed  each  saw  to  cut  off  a 
bar  of  half-inch  iron  80  times.  lie  tried  it 
on  a  piece  of  inch  shafting.  It  cut  it  off  al- 
most as  if  it  were  a  hoe  or  fork  handle. 
After  the  first  cut  he  came  to  me  saying: 

"Mr.  Root,  hoW'  much  is  this  tool  worth?"- 

I  told  him  the  price  was  $1.2o. 

He  replied  at  once, Here  is  your  money. 
And  now  I  want  it  understood  that  this  tool 
is  mine." 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  saws  cost  ? 
The  blades  only,  for  the  hack-saw,  are  5  cts. 
each,  or  50  cents  per  dozen.  If  wanted  by 
mail,  add  8  cts.  per  dozen  for  postage.  The 
blades  for  the  meat-saw  are  10  cts.  each,  or 
$1.00  per  dozen.   If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10 
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cts.  per  dozen  for  postage.  The  meat- saw 
frame  alone  is  worth  SLfjO.  It  is  made  of 
tlie  best  quality  of  polished  steel,  and 
lieavilj^  nickel-plated.  The  liack-saw  frame 
alone,  made  in  the  same  way,  is  worth  75 
ots.  Tlie  hack-saw  frame  can  be  sent  by 
mail  for  lo  cts.  extra :  the  meat-saw  frame 
is  not  mailable.  The  manufacturers  also 
make  blades  for  wood-scroll  sawiu"-,  at  10 
cts.  per  dozen,  the  same  price  as  those  sold 
on  our  ten-cent  counter. 


pleuty  of  good  wholesome  food,  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion at  the  sides,  with  loose  chaff  or  leaves  above  the 
cluster,  and  a  good  wide  entrance  that  lets  in  the  air, 
but  excludes  mice,  and  I  think  you  will  be  all  rig-ht. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Cdlture, 

r  II  bits  h  I'd  Scm  i  -  Mo  n  t  h  Jij . 

X.  :r,oot, 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA,  O. 

TERMS:  SI.OO   PER  YEAR,  POSTPAID, 


MICROSCOPIC  SLIDES  OF  THE  BEE. 

We  liave  i-eceived  from  W.  M.  McAllister,  Philadel- 
phia, a  full  series  of  mici'oscopie  specimens  of  the 
bee.  They  are  some  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  comprise  a  (Careful  selection  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  bee,  carefully  njounted.  Be- 
sides this,  some  of  the  specimens  are  injected;  that 
i  is,  a  red  tluid  is  pumped  into  some  of  the  delicate 
i  tissues,  in  oider  that  the  fine  markings  and  the 
structure  may  be  more  easily  seen.   Such  objects 
!  ordinarily  sell  for  from  2r>  to 50  cts.  each;  but  we  can 
furnish  a  M'hole  dozen,  put  up  in  a  neat  pasteboard 
box,  for  the  low  price  of  $1.50.  These  slides  are 
2^X9^  inches,  and  are  just  the  thing-  for  the  small 
microscopes  we  advertise.   Ernest  has  tested  them 
Avith  his  large  instrument,  and  knows  they  are  g-ood. 


For  Glutting  Bates,  See  First  Page  of  Beading  Hatter. 

He  knoweth  tlie  way  that  I  take:  when  he  hath  tried  me,  I 
>,hall  come  forth  as  gohl.— Job  23;  10. 

We  have  to-day,  Sept.  20,  6.5-10  subscribers. 

We  expect  shortly  to  have  a  new  dress  for  the 
front  of  the  juvenile  department. 


A  VISIT  TO  PETER  HENDEKSOX. 

As  soon  as  this  px-esent  number  is  winging-  its  way 
to  your  homes,  T  shall.  Providence  permitting,  be  on 
my  way  to  a  visit  to  Peter  Hendei-son,  the  great 
market  gardener  of  the  Avorld.  Notes  by  the  way 
wnll  be  found  in  our  next  issue. 


ARTIFICIAL  PASTURAGE. 

Tx  localities  not  too  far  north,  seven-top  turnip 
maj-  now  be  put  in  the  ground :  but  unless  the  plants 
i  have  time  to  make  a  good  stout  root,  the  frosts  of 
{  Avinter  will  be  likely  to  heave  them  out.  Raspberry- 
I  plants  may  be  set  out  now;  in  fact,  we  have  been 
I  setting-  out  plants  of  the  Cutlibert  for  two  or  three 
weeks  past.   Alsike  and  sweet  clover  may  be  sown 
in  the  fall,  in  some  localities;  but  perhaps  the  safer 
way  will  be  to  put  in  the  seed  in  the  spring.  Winter 
rapecanprobablj-  be  sown  about  the  time  of  winter 
wheat,  but  as  yet  we  know  little  about  it.   Can  anj' 
of  our  readers  give  us  any  informationy  We  tried 
some  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  it  Avas  so  near  like  our 
sCA-en-top  turnip  that  A\'e  found  it  difficult  to  tell 
"  which  from  fother." 


HOW  LATE  CAN  AVE  SHIP  QUEENS/ 

The  abOA'e  question  is  often  asked  by  somebody 
Avho  has  a  good  strong  colony,  found  to  be  queenless 
late  in  the  season.  We  expect  to  ship  queens,  not 
only  all  through  this  month,  but  next  also,  clear  in- 
to December,  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  se- 
A-ere.   

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BIENENZEITUNG. 

We  haA-e  before  mentioned  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  engraAings  in  the  abOA'e  journal,  and  the  is- 
sue for  September  gives  us  some  that  it  seems  to 
me  are  ahead  of  any  thing  we  have  seen  yet.  To 
cap  the  climax,  a  fi'ontispiece  contains,  not  an  en- 
graving, but  an  excellent  photograph  of  Dr.  Dzier- 
zon  himself.   

SELLING  BEES  IN  THE  FALL. 

If  it  Avere  not  for  the  wintering  troubles,  the  fall 
would  be  an  excellent  time  to  buy  and  sell  bees ;  and 
Avhere  one  feels  sure  he  can  Avinter  them  safel}',  it 
is  an  excellent  time  to  buy  bees  as  it  is.  See  our  ad- 
vertising columns.  You  Avill  notice  that  it  is  a  rath- 
er poor  time  to  sell,  by  the  extremely  Ioav  prices  at 
Avhich  bees  are  offered. 


PREPARING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 

This  matter  has  been  gone  OA'er  so  thoroughly 
eA'erj'  fall  for  j'ears  past,  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  repeat  it  all  again.  Our  text-books  give  A'ery  full 
instructions,  and  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
pretty  fully  almost  CA-ery  month  since  the  disasters 
of  last  winter.  See  that  each  colony  has  lots  of  bees. 


I  -AIANUFACTURED  COMB  HONEY. 

I  While  riding-  in  a  crowded  street-car  from  the 
j  College  Grounds  in  Columbus  to  the  Fair  Grounds, 
,  the  conversation  started  on  adulterated  honey,  and 
one  of  the  "  knoAving  ones"  commenced  to  tell  the 
old  story  of  how  they  manufactured  the  comb  out 
j  of  paraffine  and  the  contents  out  of  glucose,  etc. 

While  I  Avas  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  put  in  a 
j  Avord,  Ernest  and  George  Gray  took  the  gentleman 
j  up.   He  Avas  A-ery  positive  until  he  found  whom  he 
i  got  hold  of;  but  the  boys  backed  him  dow^n  soquick- 
!  Ij'  that  he  A  ery  soon  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
!  just  know  where  the  honey  Avas  made,  but  that  he 
I  had  heard  about  it.   One  of  the  reasons  Avhich  he 
I  gaA-e  for  declaring  the  honey  Avas  bogus,  Avas  that  it 
I  Avas  offered  at  15  cts.  per  lb. ;  but  Avhen  the  boys 
closed  down  on  him  and  offered  to  furnish  him  5 
lbs.  or  OA^en  less,  at  only  10  cts,  a  pound,  and  50  lbs. 
or  more  at  9  cts.,  and  honey,  too,  that  would  stand 
the  test  of  analysis,  quite  a  number  of  bystanders 
put  in  and  wanted  to  know  Avhere  we  lived,  that 
they  might  send  us  some  orders.  You  see,  the  point 
is,  friends,  the  world  is  not  half  posted.  They  have 
all  read  the  sensational  items  in  the  papers,  and 
have  honestly  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  no 
genuine  honey  is  to  be  found  in  the  markets,  either 
comb  or  liquid,  and  so  we  bee-keepers  haA^e  to  stand 
the  consequences.  Don't  let  us  be  disheartened, 
however.   We  have  the  promise,  that  he  that  is  pa- 
tient and  endureth  to  the  end,  shall  eventually  tri- 
umph.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us 
to  do  all  we  can  to  disabuse  their  minds  in  this 
matter. 
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QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

THE  COMING  BEE. 

T  believe  that,  with  most  all  well-experienced  bee- 
keepers, it  is  admitted  that,  to  take  any  one  race  of 
bees  in  its  purity,  the  Ttalians  are  preferable  to  ail 
others;  and  yet  it  is  also  admitted,  that  the  Cypri- 
ans, Holy-Lands,  and  Carniolans  all  ha\e  f>'Ood 
traits  not  found  in  the  Italians.  My  eftorts  have 
l)een  to  combine  the  good  ti-aits  of  all  other  new 
j'aces  with  the  Italians,  and- yet  retain  all  the  "-ood 
traits  of  the  Italians,  and  1  am  hai)py  to  say  that  1 
have  succeeded,  even  beyond  my  most  sanjiuine 
expectation. 

HOW  I  DID  IT. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ttalians,  being  the  best,  T 
took  them  as  the  basis.  From  a  tine  imported  Ital- 
ian queen  I  raised  a  number  of  young  queens;  and 
before  these  were  ready  to  become  mated  I  con- 
tracted the  entrance  of  all  hives  except  the  Tloly- 
Land  bees,  so  as  to  not  pei-mit  the  drones  to  tly. 
Well,  as  there  was  qiiite  a  number  of  PIoly-Land 
drones  J  succeeded  in  having  some  of  these  young 
cjueens  mated  with  them.  Next  1  selected  two  of 
tlie  queens  thus  mated  (which  were  very  large), 
and  from  these  two  another  lot  of  queens  was  rais- 
ed; and  by  the  same  method  I  obtained  some  vei-y 
fine  queens  mated  with  Cyprian  drones,  and  these 
are  the  queens  I  use  to  raise  from.  Now,  take  no- 
tice; as  1  allow  no  drones  to  fly  except  Italian,  and 
as  all  bees  near  me  are  Italians,  all  queens  raised 
fi-om  these  crosses  Avill  be  mated  with  Italian 
drones.  Such  queens  produce  tine,  large,  prolific, 
and  energetic  workei'S. 

If  you  Av^ould  like  to  see  some  live  samples  of 
workers,  send  two  letter-stamps  and  I  Avill  mail  you 
a  dozen  or  so. 

Will  send  queens  raised  from  imported  stock,  if 
prefem-ed.  The  Carniolan  queens  I  raise  will  be 
pure  Carniolans,  and  mated  with  Italian  di-ones. 
All  races  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Oct.  1  Nov. 

Single  queens,  untested,  but  laying,  each,  .f  1  00  |  %\  00 

Six  or  more,  each   flO  |  90 

Single  queen,  tested    1  .50  |   1  50 

Six  or  more,  each   1  40  |   1  40 

CHAS.  KINGSL^Y, 
li)d  Benton,  Bossier  Co.,  Loiiii^iana. 

Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Estahlished  in  18G1. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

IC-page  VVeeklj'— $1.00  a  year. 

Sample  Free.    THOMAS  &.  NEV/MAN  Si  SON. 

925  West  Madison  Street,  Cliicago,  111. 

FOR  SALE, 

A  SECOND-HANB  TWO-HORSE-POWER 
£UREKA  ENGINE  ANI>  BOILER. 

The  above  engine  has  been  in  use  about  tive 
years;  but  Mr.  A.  F.  Stauffer,  of  Sterling,  111.,  of 
Avhora  we  purchased  it,  writes  in  regard  to  it  as 
follows: 

I  guarantee  the  engine  to  be  in  good  working 
shape,  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  I  had  boiler  examin- 
ed last  spring  by  a  steam-fitter,  and  he  pi'onounced 
it  as  good  as  new.  I  always  used  soft  water.  I  am 
furnishing  my  shop  with  new  machinery  and  am 
anxious  to  sell  or  exchange  it.  I  have  to  get  more 
machinei-y,  and  my  two-hoi'se  power  is  too  light. 

Sterling,  111.  A.  F.  Stauffer. 

We  will  sell  the  above  engine,  to  be  taken  at 
Sterling,  111.,  for  an  even  .flOO,  and  we  will  put  our 
guarantee  on  top  of  that  of  friend  S.  We  obtained 
it  of  him  in  exchange  for  some  new  machinery,  he, 
of  course,  putting  in  a  larger  engine  and  boiler. 

Also  one  second-hand  Pony  Planer  for  sale. 
This  planer  is  one  that  we  used  in  our  factory  for 
planing  all  our  basswood  plank,  heavy  lumber,  etc., 
and  Avas  set  aside  only  because  of  the  increase  of 
our  business.  The  plane  is  34  inches  in  Avidth,  and 
such  a  machine  Avould  cost  ncAv  f  140  net  cash.  It  is 
all  in  good  trim,  and  ready  for  Avork,  with  an  extra 
pair  of  ncAv  knives,  and  it  AviU  be  sold  for  just  half 
price,  or  $70.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


85  COLONIES  OF  BEES  FOR  SALE 

Syrio-Italians,  lied-Clover  Ttalians,  and  Hvbrids, 
all  on  li.  frames,  mostly  Avii-ed.  Wisliing'to  go 
south  for  my  health,  I  otter  the  above  in  lots  of  five 
or  more  at  f.'i.UO  per  colony,  or  $;M)0  f(n' the  lot,  if 
taken  soon,  together  with  extractor,  section  cases, 
extra  frames,  and  fixtures.  All  requeencd  from 
the  best  strains  this  year. 

J.  SINGLETON, 
]9d  34  Public  Square,  (Cleveland,  O. 


W/intpH  ''"^  ^'"-^  ^  small  fai-m  and  apiary, 
ftaiiicu.  fiive  terms  qi  sale,  honey  resources, 
distance  to  school  and  cliurch.   California  given 


preference 
bJd 


E.  S.  AUWINE, 
Patterson,  Waller  Co.,  Texi 


Fnr  Eigl»t  colonies  of  Bees  in  Di- 

rui  Oalc.  stoiy  Simplicity  hi\es;  granulated 
sugar  stores,  all  complete  for  Avintering,  at  SS.OO 
per  colony.  K.  B.  HON  EAR, 

l*.>d  Cherry  Kidge,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 


Fnr  Phnictmoic  SCROLL-SAW  DESIQNS  for 
rOr  UnnSimaS,  working  brackets,  easels, 
etc.,  lOo.    J.  L.  HYDE,  POMFRET  LANDIITG,  CONN.  19tfdb 

JOB  LOT  OF  WIRE  CLOTH 

AT  am^ATLV  RJCni  iJET)  riilCJJS. 


SECOND  aUALITY  WIRE  CLOTH  AT  1'  .  CTS.  PEE  SaUARE  FT. 

^O.ME  OF  THE  ISES  TO  WHICil  T.'US  WIRT.  CLOTH  CAN  BE  AP- 
PLIED. 

Tllis^^■il•^  cloili  is  set'Oiirl  quality.    If  will  answer  nicely 
foi-  covering  door.s  and  windows,  to  keep  out  tlits;  for 
iovf'i  int;- bee-hives  and  eajjes  for  shiiJinng- bees ;  niiikingr 
siex  es  foi-  siftinfc  seeds,  etc. 
Xuinber  of  Siiuave  Keet  eontained  in  eaeli  UoU 
Respectively. 


:^13rollsof  75,  72  s.  f. 
2  2  rolls,  100  s.  f.  each. 

.3  rolls  of  m  s.  f.  each 
4  a  rolls  of  181,  1  of  1119  s.  f. 
0  4  rolls  of  200. 1  of  180,  and  1  of  120  s.  f. 
71  2.3  rolls  of  217,  38  of  21C,  2  of  19;),  1  of  iM,  1  of 
210  s.  f. 

13  rolls  of  233,  and  2  of  234,  s.  f . 
7j5  rolls  of  281  s.f. 


n?,  1 


28  rolls  of  .316,  3  of  28.5,  3  o 

21.5  s.  f . 
1  roll  of  24.5  s.  f . 
1  roll  of  :»6, 1  of  348  s.  f. 
Iron  of  1.52  s  f. 

10  rolls  of  400,  1  of  100,  1  of  .50  s.  f. 


:h  of  190,  032,  V>.f>,  and 


FIRST  aUALITY  WIRE  CLOTE  AT  I  'i  CTS.  PER  SaUARE  FT. 

The  folloAving  is  first  quality,  and  is  worth  19^  cts. 
per  square  foot.  It  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
for  Avhich  Avire  cloth  is  ordinarily  used;  and  even  at 
lU  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  it  is  fai*  belOAv  the  prices  usually 
charged  at  hardAvare  and  furnishing  stores,  as  you 
will  ascertain  by  making  inquiry.  We  Avere  able  to 
secure  this  very  Ioav  price  by  buying  a  quantity  of 
OA'"er  one  thousand  dollars'  Avorth. 

20  1  roll  of  1.5.5  s.  f . 

22  1  roll  each  of  88,  143.  92  s.  f. 

24  43  rolls  of  200  sq.  ft.  each;  1  each  of  SO,  90,  120,  168,  190,  280 
1.50  140  sq.  ft. 

2C|.58  rolls  of  ^10  sq.  ft.  each;  1  each  of  195, 195,  200,  200,201,  227, 
I    201.  204  sq.  ft. 

^2S\lf>  rolls  of  233,  0  of  224.  3  of  219,  8  of  222,  7  of  22t.  2  of  219. 1  of 
;S     117  sq .  f t. ;  1  each  of  70,  210, 245,  257,  240,  215 , 110  93,  82  aq.  ft. 
^.30  36  i-olls  of  250  sq.  ft.;  1  each  of  82, 1.37,  115,  117,  125,  125,  220, 
,^    I    225,  227,  237,  2.35,  275.  240, 157  sq.  ft. 

S.32lu  of  200,  7  of  2.50,  2  of  253  square  ft. ;  1  each  of  2.33,  251, 147,  sq. 
■g  ft. 

c34  31  rolls  of  283  sq.  ft.  each ;  1  each  of  62, 113,  198  sq.  ft. 
-^36  22  rolls  of  .300  sq.  ft.  each;  2  of  72,  1  each  of  288, 1.50.  279,  285 
sq.  ft. 

38ll  roll  each  of  .300  and  .310  sq.  ft. 
I  40,1  roll  of  233  square  feet. 
I  42  1  roll  of  3.50  square  feet. 
1,40,1  roll  of  192  square  feet. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  ITIedina,  Oliio. 


I  HAVE  SOME  FINE 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

VERY  CHEAP.       -  ADDRESS 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rocltester,  Loi^aiu  <  ©.,  O. 

DAD  ANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.   See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3bttd 
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Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  Others. 

Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  disappointment,  if  we  make  a  purchase  without 
seeing  the  article.  Admitting  that  the  bookseller 
could  read  all  the  books  he  otters,  as  he  has  them  for 
sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would  be  the 
one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things 
about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  that  those  who  fa- 
vor me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  therefore  I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by 
mentioning  all  the  faults  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the 

f)urchaser  may  know  what  he  is  getting.  In  the  fol- 
owing  list,  books  that  I  approve  I  have  marked  Avith 
a  *;  those  I  especially  approve,  **;  those  that  are  not 
up  to  times,  t;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter 
for  the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between 
the  lines,  t;  foreign,  §. 

BOOKS  ESPECIAL,L,Y   FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 
As  many  of  the  bee -books  ai  e  sent  with  other  ^oods  by  freigrht 
or  express,  incurrinp  no  postage,  we  erive  piices  separately. 
You  will  notice,  that  you  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  books  vei-y 
well,  by  the  amount  required  for  postage  on  each 
Postage.  1  [Price  without  postage. 

13  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**  Paper   88 

15  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**   Cloth   1  10 

10  I  Cook's  New  Manual  *"   Cloth   1  15 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping**   1  40 

10  I  Queen-Rearing,  by  H.  Alley*   90 

5  I  Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book*  Revised,  Paper  70 

6  I  Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book*  "  Cloth  U 
10  I  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-Bee**+   1  90 

2  I  Dzierzon  Theory*'   10 

1  I  Extracted  Honey,  Dadant*   14 

1  I  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine    5 

1  I  "Blessed  Bees".i:  A  fascinating  book,  but  it 

is  fiction  and  nut  facts.   Putnam's  Sons  .  75 

10  1  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**   1  40 

The  Apiary;  or.  Bees,  Bee  Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture, by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  England*§  1  75 
British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  Esq.,  England*!   40 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  -GOOD  BOOKS 

8  I  Bible,  aood  print,  neatly  bound   25 

I  Ester  Ried**   1  25 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels   35 

2  I  Moody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  words 

only.  No.  I.  or  No.  IV.,  paper   05 

3  I  Same,  board   10 

5  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board   30 

5  I  Same,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  combined, 

words  only,  board   20 

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board   75 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers. . .  05 

4-  I  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life**. . .  25 

15  I  Story  of  the  Bible**   1  00 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  274  illustrations.  Will  be  read 
by  almost  every  child. 

10  I  "The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  MuUer**   1  15 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  1  A  B  C  Of  Carp  Culture,  Peirce**   35 

3  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   35 

3  I  An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**   45 

I  Barn  FTans  and  Out-Buildings*   1  50 

I  Book  on  Birds,  Holden*   25 

I  Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manurest   25 

I  Canary  Birds;  paper,  50c:  cloth*    75 

5  I  Dictionary,  35,000  words  and  phrases*   15 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring. . .    1  .50 

I  Forest-Tree  Culturist,  Fuller*   1  50 

10  I  Gardening  For  Pleasui-e,  Henderson*   1  40 

10  I  Gardening  for  Profit**   1  40 

10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**         1  00 

I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .    3  10 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages;  pai)er*   35 

5  I  Gregory. on  Squashes;  paper*   25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions;  papei-*   35 

10  I  Household  Conveniences   1  40 

30  I  How  the  Farm  Pays,  by  Peter  Henderson  and 
William  Crozier.  A  book  of  401  page-,  full  of  pi  turesofall 
the  late  improvements  in  i>]ants,  stock,  ajid  machinei-y.  and, 
in  fact,  every  thing  pei  taining  to  the  farm.  Price  $2  50.  By 
buying  them  in  large  l'>tslam  enabled  to  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  to  Gle.ynings  for  ^1.75.  If  wanted  by  mail,  20  cts. 
extra  for  postage.  To  any  one  who  will  send  $2.95,  we  will 
send  the  book  and  Gleanings  one  year  postpaid.** 

5  I  How  to  Make  Cand.y**   45 

I  How  to  Paint,  Gardnert   1  00 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Store*   1  00 

I  Hints  for  Painters,  Paper-Hangers,  &c* ....  25 
I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*  ,   150 


2  I  Onion  Culture*   18 

I  Peach  Culture,  Fulton's   1  50 

2  I  Potatoe  Culture,  (Prize  Essay)*  Paper. ...  15 

1  I  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit   10 

2  1  Purdy's  Small-Fruit  Instructor*   15 

2  I  Silk  and  the  Silkworm   10 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller*   1  40 

3  I  Strawberry  Culturist,  Fullei-*   15 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough**   1  00 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases   10 

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses; 

Hodgson ;  Abridged   15 

I  What  I  know  of  Farming,  Horace  Greeley.  1  50 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 

scope**  47 

i  Youman's  Household  Science*   1  75 

BOOKS  THAT  I  HAVE  NEVER  EXAMINED,  BUT  THAT 
ARE  IN  GOOD  REPUTE. 

American  Fruit-Culturist,  Thomas   3  00 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants   1  75 

Burn's  Architectural  Drawing-Book   1  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America   3  00 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms;  paper,  50c;  cloth   75 

Cements  and  Glue   25 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets   3  00 

Dana's  Muck  Manual   125 

Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants, 

2  Vols   5  00 

Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America,  Downing.  .  5  00 

Farming  For  Boys     1  25 

Hedges  and  Evergreens,  Warder   1  50 

Hop  Culture   30 

Hari-isonThe  Pig   1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  When  to  Find  One   1  25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation;  Plain,  $4  00; 

with  Colored  Plates   6  50 

Jennings'  Horse-Training  Made  Easy   1  35 

Klippart's  Wheat-Plant   175 

Leavitt's  Facts  About  Peat   1  75 

Mrs.Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend  .  1  50 

Money  in 'The  Garden,  Quinn   1  50 

Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  Gray   3  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview   125 

Practical  Butter-Book,  Willard. . . ,   1  00 

Pear  Culture  Fields   1  35 

Pear  Culture  For  Profit,  Quinn   1  00 

Parsons  on  The  Rose   1  50 

Practical  Poultry-Keeper,  Wright   3  00 

Shooting  on  The  Wing   75 

Taxidermist's  Manual   1  00 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  it,  in  case  of  Acci- 
dent, &c   50 

Youatt  on  Sheep   1  00 

Address  your  orders  to 

A..  I.  ROOT,  3£edinn,  Ohio. 


You  can  not  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Glean- 
ings or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless 
they  are  in  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not 
said— "Dear  me,  what  a  bother— I  must  have  last 
month's  Journal  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found"? 
Put  each  No.  in  the  Emerson  Binder  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you 
wish  to  find  anything  you  may  have  previously  seen, 
even  though  it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  for  one 
year),  gilt  lettered,  for  60  cts. ;  by  mail,  10  cts.  extra 
Ten,  $5.00;  100,  $45.00.  Table  of  prices  of  Binders 
for  any  Periodical,  mailed  on  application.  Send  in 
your  orders.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Canadian  P.  O.  authorities  refuse  to  receive  these 
through  the  mails,  as  they  exceed  the  proper  weight  for  mer- 
chandise. 

THE 

British  Bee  Journal. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  now  mailed  to  our  ad- 
dress in  packages,  semi-monthly.  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  we  offer  them  at  present  at  $1.40  per 
year,  postage  paid,  beginning  January,  1885.  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  every  number. 

A.  L  BOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


GLEA^^INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


APIARIAN  ^Supplies 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

W.  T.  FALCONER,  -  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y., 

Are  Unsurpassed  for  QUAIilTY  and  fine  WORKITIANSHIP.  A  Specialty  made  of  all  Styles  of 
the  SSIiUPLilCIXV  HIVK,  includiny  the  VAIV  l>li:USIi:iV-Nii:iiIjl«.    The      FALCON"  €HAFF 

MIVK  with  Movable  Upper  Story  Continues  to  Receive  the  Highest  Recommendations  as  Regards  its 
Superior  Advantages  for  Wintering- and  Handling-  Bees  at  all  Seasons. 

DOVETAILED  SECTIONS,  SAITIE  PKICE  AS  ONE-PIECE. 

-ALSO   MANUFACTURER  OF- 

THIN  FpR   SECTIONS,  AND  HEAVY  FOR  BROOD. 
Will  pay  highest'price  offered  ih  Gleanings  from  month  to  month  for  Beeswax  delivered  at  depot  here. 

Dealer  iri/a  Full  Line  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

ritlCJES  ALWAYS  JUlASOJSABZT:.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  188o.  Free. 


BEE  SUPPLIES.- 

17tfd      (Established  1864.) 


We  furnish  every  thing  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  •practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  pi-ice.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  j'ou  free 
our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  KEETCHMEE,  COBUEa,  MONTGOMEEY  CO.,  IOWA. 


DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowaglac,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green.  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  III. ;  Ezra  Baer,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. ;  E. 
S.  Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  Illinois;  Arthur  Todd, 
GcrmantOAvn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Cobvirg,  Iowa;  Elbert  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.; 
C.  T.  Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  Clark  Johnson  i>c 
Son,  Covington,  Ky..  King,  Aspinwall  &  Co.,  16  Thom- 
as St.,  New  York  City,  C.  A.  Graves,  Birmingham, 
O.;  M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  E.  R.  Newcomb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y''.,  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
acc6mpanied  with  150  Complimentary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd       fiamiltoii,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


BEE-HIYES,  •:•  SECTIONS, 

HONEY  -  BOXES,  ETC. 

GREAT  REDI7CTI01T- 

All  Dealers  and  large  consumers  Avill  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  wi-ite  us  for  special  stocking-up 
prices,  either  for  present  or  future  delivery.  16tfdb 

G.  B.  LEWIS  Sc  CO.,  Wateetown,  Wis. 

THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 

WJ'JEICLY,  $1.00  rElt  YEAi:. 

D.  A.  Jones  k  Co.,  Publishers,  Beeton,  Ont.,  Can. 

The  only  bee  .iournal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taininji-  much  valuable  and  interesting-  matter  eac 
week  f  rom  tlie  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  Unite 
States  bee-keep 
ceipt  of  address. 


eepers.  Sample  copj 
•ess.    Printed  on  nice 


lauiiJiu   '.yjijy   SCUt  frCC  OU  rC- 

^  .  .  juted  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 

in  a  nice  shaj^e  for  binding-,  making-  i:i  one  j'ear  a 
volume  of  8o2  pa«-es.  ftfb 

TESTED  aUEENS,  $.'2.00.    Untested,    1.00.   4-f  rame  nu- 
clei, and  %iS)Q.    Mississippi  wax-extractor, 
$3.00.      OSCAK  r.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.  3tfd 


i    HEADODARTERS  IN  THE  SODTH 

I  FOE  THE  MANUFACTUEE  AND  SALE  OF 

I  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

The  Only  Steam  Factory  Erected  in  the  South,  Ex- 
clusively for  the  Manufadure  of  Hives,  Frames, 
Sections,  fcfc. 

Viallon.  and  Root  Simplicity  Hives,  Comb  Foun- 
\  dation,  Extractors,  Smokers,  etc.   Italian  Queens 
I  and  early  four-frame  nuclei  a  specialty.   Full  colo- 
1  nies  in  any  quantity.   For  more  particulai'S,  and 
prices,  send  for  my  Descriptive  Illusti-ated  Cata- 
log-ue.   Also  see  ad.  in  February  1  number. 
Cash  market  price  for  wax.  5tfd 

P.  L.  VIALLON, 

Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Parisli,  La. 


BEE-HIVES, 

One-Piece  Sections,  Section  Cases,  Frames,  &c., 

OF  superiok::wokkmanship,  from 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

ROCK  FALLS,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL. 

13tfd  Send  for  Price  List 


LEGS  AND  ARMS 


(artificial) 

WITH  nuBB::R  hands  amd  feet. 

Tho  Most  Natn 
fort  a  bio  ai 


itnral,  C')m-  /, 
a  Durable.  A 
o  i»i  iiorr  iJ^ 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

New  Patonts  and  Impor- 
tant liriiiroveiueiiis. 
Special  attention  ^iven  to 

SOLDIERS, 

m.  r:.=-hlot  of  160  Pages 
SENT  FREE. 

A.  A.  iiAnirc, 

701  Broadway,  New  York. 

ISO  mention  this  paper. 


VANDERVORT 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


